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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
CHARLES ‘GARVICE, 
ACTHOR OF 
* Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortine,” ete., etc. 


—_~——_ 
CHAPTER IIlI. 
‘What man 60 wise, what earthly wit so ware, 
As to descry the crafty, cunning train 
By which deceit doth mask in visor fair, 
And cast her colours dyed deep in grain? 


In the few minutes consumed by Captain Murpoint 
fa mastering the emotion which the sight of his old 
friend’s daughter, had produced. Mrs. Mildmay had 
recovered from her astonishment, and, with her well- 
bred composure, still a little shaken, came forward 
with outstretched hand, 

“ And is it indeed. poor John’s old friend, Captain 
Mu t?” she said, with a little smile, 

“ It is indeed,” eaid the captain, taking her hand 
and bending over it with graceful empressement. 
“Alas, that I should return to find his place 
empty! Yet.scarcely empty, for. here isa beauti- 
fal reflection of my dear friend's face aud form,” 

And he turned his eyes with affectionate admiration 
upon Violet again, 

Mrs. Mildmay sighed, then quickly called bis atten- 
tion to her guests, 

“ We have got half through dinner, Captain Mur- 
point, as you see, but lam sure my friends will not 
miad ,@ little extension. of the meal, while fresh 
courses are prepared. Let me introduce you, . Mrs. 
Dodgson, this ia an old friend of Violet’s father, con- 
sequently a dear friend of ours, Captain Murpoint,” 

The captain’s Cg black eyes rested for a moment 
opon her and Mrs, Dodson’s physiognomies while 
the introduction was being made, as quickly passed 
over Mr, and Mrs, Giles’s and the vicar’s, but rested 
8 little longer when Mr, Leicester’s turn came, and 
grew more searching in their expression as they met 

the calm regard of the young man’s. 





[MASTER AND MAN. ] 


But the keenness of the scrutiny—for it was 
nothing more nor less—was tempered by a smile, 
ne pee Murpoint possessed the rare art of smiling 
well. 

“TI beg that you will not delay the meal, nor 
change a single course. I am a case-hardened tra- 
veller, and too used to short fare to think anything 
of the loss of soup and fish. Indeed,my dear ma- 
dam, if you will pardon me for a few moments I will 
exchange these dusty and really disgraceful garments 
for. something more orthodox and suitable.” 

Mrs. Mildmay bowed graciously aud turned to a 
ootman, 

“I have brought my man with me—a faithful 
fellow, who has been my companion in fair weather 
and foul all over the globe,” said the captain, moving 
towards the door. “ Pray let me implore you not to 
spoil your dinner.’ 

So saying, be passed through the doorway, outside 
which, eyeing the elegant room with a satisfied and 
comprehensive gaze, stood the grim-faced, sharp- 
eyed “ faithful fellow,” the captain’s servant. 

Violet had not spoken a single word save those 
she had addressed to the captain, A sweet, solemn 
gravity had settled upon her fair young face, brought 
there by the memories of her father, which this 
stranger’s arrival had called up. 

She sighed when his soft, pleasing voice bad died 
away, and turned elmost with a start to her neigh- 
bour, Mr. Leicester. 

“How strange—is it not?’ she said, 

* Very,” said Mr. Leicester, looking at her thonght- 
fully, “Captein Murpoint came unexpectedly?” 

Quite,” said Violet. 

Leicester Dodson toyed with his fork, 

“Do you remember him?” be asked. 

“TI have neverseep him before,” replied Violet, 
quietly, “ But he is such an old personal friend. My 
os never wrote me a letter without mentioning 

m, 

Leicester, with all the interest he felt showing 
plainly in his face, nodded. 

“Tuey met in India ofcourse, Captaia Murpoiat 





vine uns 


must be a younger man than Mr, Mildmay would 
have been.” 

“Yes,” said Violet, “ much younger. Papa told 
me how much once, but I have forgotten.” 

Then her aunt spoke to her, and Leicester fell into 
amuse, Captain Murpoint’s advent seemed to have 
struck all bis eloquence dumb, 

The rest of the guests were chattering with quite 
a mild excitement, but he sat turning the fork over 
and following the pattern of the table-cloth with that 
grim silence which did not sit ill upon him, though 
it would have made some men look sullen. 

Suddenly the hum died out, and Leicester, looking 
up, saw that Captain Murpoint’s re-entrance was the 
cause. 

If Captain Murpoint had looked gentlemanly in 
his travelling suit he certainly looked distinguished 
in the orthodox army dress, 

Leicester Dodson’s eyes, as they watched him 
take his place between Violet and her aunt, took in 
every detail of the well-proportioned figure from 
its breadth of shoulders to the long stretch of arm 
with ite strength-denoting muscular development. 

But when he came to regard the face he was 
startled. 

He had on the captain’s first entrance thought him 
rather handsome, but now, seeing him side-face, he 
was surprised to find that there was a sinister look 
about some feature that had an uvpieasant effect. 

Suddenly the captain turned full face to address 
Violet, and the displeasing expression bad gone, 

Then he turned again and Leicester understood it. 

One side of Mr. Murpoint’s face was better look- 
ing than the other, 

On the right side, in a line with the ear, there was 
ascar—a small white scar—too small ons would 
have thought to have marred the face, but mar it 
it certainly did, for whether the captain smiled or 
frowned, looked humourous or sad, that scar re- 
mained the same, inflexible, white, repulsive, giving 
the sinister cast to the right side of the face which 
had startled Leicester, 

Was the captain aware of this blot on his beauty? 
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Cortainly that sear side of his face was not hilfiso |, Bae. Gilegewag seated at the pido. |Mrs,’Tonson, peaid, and the viear, gore an ever, but 
often seen ag the other, and Leicester, who was ob- he Vicar’ wife, was sipping tea With her sweet liftle bao anxious Nes ne nae over to Mr. 
servant as well as quiet, noticed that when he was | head on one side like a tom-tit, listening to" Mrs. n, who, W his ‘béne iit, expressionless 
spcken to the captain invariably turned his left. side | Mildmay’s explanation of the intricacies of some new yn aoa ~w Bay beating time with his first 
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with a smile to the speaker, and kept it turned 
until the speaker’s gaze was withdrawn. 

But. Leicester. was. not allowed. to contine his 
silent examination of Mr, Murpoint’s features long, 
for that gentleman, havirg blunted his appetite upon 
the greater portion of a fowl], with.a.tact which was 
remarkable, soon evgaged the whole table in con- 
versation, 

Then he found that he could. not only smile well 
but talk well also. 

He started a topic, chased and ran it to death in a 
light, graceful way, then raised another. 

‘The spirits of the party, which had grown some- 
what low, rose rapidly. 

The captain was humourous and made Miss Mild- 
may laugh, 

Then, with a graceful ease, he veered round into 
the pathetic—some little Indian story—and the ladies, 
sighed sympathetically. 

As suddenly he managed to engage Mr. Leicester 
Dodson in a discussion on the catacombs, aldyprey ed 
to that gentleman, who knew the (‘Baat pretty. 
thoroughly, that Egyptian antiquities werealeo noy 
quite hidden mysteries to the wond } 

All the time he managed to eat tims: ess, well. 
bred way about three times ag much .as.eny one lap, 







and contrived to divert to his@wmplate the nice dgés'}, 


and choice corners of the pamitry agd saddle of mat-, 
ton. : : 
He drank too with a quibepjoymentof the good 
wiue, which met with a See tonite fromthe 
butler. 

“This wine,” he said, liftipg hia glass and/bowing 
to Miss Mildmay with infinite grace, “thie wine, my 
dear friend brought from India—eh | my dear young 
lady ?” — turning to Violet. ““ Many etd many 
giasses have your father and I drank di the hot sun- 
set. I have a wonderful memory for wineAnd faces, 
Do you know,” he broke off, suddenly, addressing 
Leicester, who was regerding Bim with bis quiet, 
earnest gaze, “I fancy that I have ween you belore. 
Have 1?” f 

“I can’t say. *Tis possible,” “said Leissster., 
“Have you any recollection beyand the indistinos 
surmise ?” f 

“N—o,”’ said the captain, hesitating. “ Wereyou 
ever in India?” ma 

**No,” said Leicester. “I have travelled through 
the East, and kaow the Continent and England 
pretty well.” 

“There you have the advantage of me,” said the 
captain, setting his wine glass down and looking 
round at the attentive faces. “I left my native land 
when a boy of eighteen, and returned only two days 
since,” 

Ab,’’ gaid the viear, in his nervous, jerky style. 
“Then you have much to see, Captain Murpoint. 
England is stnall but precious in beauty. ‘It van 
compare creditably with any other spot on earth, 
even in its most unfair and ill features, What is 
softer and more beautiful than Devonshire?) What 
more grand than the Cornish cliffy? Ay, even in 
picturesque business it would be difficult to eclipse 
our little island. We defy you to find in any other 
part of the globe so weird and grotesque-a piece of 
scenery as the Portland wastes.” 

The captain with a smile had turned hia left side 
to the well-meaning but’ rather long-winded ¢lerio, 
and the butler was filling his glass with the wine 
which he bad so highly praised. 

Suddenly, as the vicar’s neatly turned sentence'came 
to a close, the captain’s face tutued and preseuted the 
left side, which was as white as the scar itself. 

“I beg-your pardon, sir,” said the butler, for the 
captain in turning bis head had also moved his hand 
and spelt some of the wine. 

“All right, my good fellow)” he said, good- 
naturedly, and stooped to wipe the wine’from his 
coat, Then, looking up as placid and smiling as 
before, he added, “ Portland! Let: me see, that is on 
the south coast, is it not? A—er—convict station ?” 

“Yes,” said the vicar. “A most interesting place and 
well worth a visit. If you thivk of makivg au 
English tour you should by all means take it en 
route.” 

“ Thanks,” said the captain, with an air of gratitude. 

“It's a good suggestion.” Theu he rose to open the 
door for the ladies, his left, side well to the ‘front 
and the good-tempered, well-bred smile shiuing 
placidly upon it. 

The vicar, being the oldest friend of Mrs. Mildmay, 
mioved to the head of the table, and did the honours of 
the good old port and clarét with formal exactuess, but 
the gentlemen had evidently tkken all the wine they 
cared for, and with a nervous, “Er, shall we join the 
ladies ?”’ the vicar pushed back his chair and led 
the way into the drawing-room. 


-needlework, add “Violet aud Mre, Dodson were 
engrossed in conversation, which had for its topic 
Mr, Leicester’s various habits and idiosyncrasies, a 
topic the fond mother could expatiate upon 
intaitum. aos 

The captain’s quick glance flashed through the 
handsome room for s moment, then sank into aqu 
gleam of pleasure as he walked to Violet’s low chair 
and, motioning with his eyes to # small black-edged 
portrait of himself that hung in a recess, said : 

“No wonder you recognized me so quickly, Miss 
Mildmay. I had forgotten the portrait,” 

Violet smiled. 

** But for me, who see it so tantly, it : 
imposible for me to forget you, or rather fail tore 
nize you.” 





gervous flush, 


. “You notice that it has a sbiaék. frame, (Captain 


*Murpoiut ?”” Ha 


» The captain nodded with a slgugf the should 
) Yes, and I can guess the ‘reagon, .Oli,my 
}mavdam, I must reserve the story of my resi 
4 ore fitting opportunity, I am afra 
Lit.tedious. Poor John! would that he. 
h ed to learn that imetead of being” 
_killé@ Iwas only one of the unfortunate 
: the vicar, who:had vainly en 
pap 1c Dodeon in a theological: ent 
porrl Caputo awkward interest. fF 89 
that was & most extra - 
ordinary mistake; meen ourious.to hear how it. oc- 





er—er—and caused s tablet: to be set @ left 

side of the church aisle to your m 
‘The captain smiled, then sighed, 
“It was a mistake, and an extraordinary one. The 

facts are very simple though, ral, a 

ery man, poor fellow, had, the eve 

skirmis' 









L 
i fpliowing: 
Feb eee : oo 
6 were 
prisoner, the poor } 
such an extent render his 
features intpessible. The clothes by which they 
imagined they could ascertain his personality were, 
of, course, mine, and so Captain Howard Murpofat 
was returned asdead and buried, and Corporal Muady 
was cited as captured.” 


Iwas 





eyes fixed upon the captaiu’s face, drew a long 
breath, 

“ And what became of you ?” she asked, with that 
absent, abrupt’way peculiar to her. ; 

The captain passed his hand: down his thiek, dark 
| moustache and looked at ber, 

“T will (tell you ‘some y” he«said, “as I 
threatened, Suffice it for the present that I was held 
captive for two-years faraway beyond the hills—~ay, 
‘outside the pale of ‘civilization. It was. miserable 
time ; to took baok upon it even now, io this comfort- 
able room and with your interested face, my dear 
young lady, before me, gives me.an unpleasant sen- 
sation. ‘Che Hiudoos'are the conneeting link’ be~| 
tween the man aud the monster!’ 

And with this figurative conclusion the captain 
rose and walked to the bureau to turn over the leaves 
of tlie Buttle of Prague, with which the vicat’s wife 
was about to favourthe company. — 

Leicester Dodson dropped into the vacant: seat, 
‘Violet drawing her‘skirts out of. the way: of his long 
legs. 
mi And have you not played yet?” he asked. 

Violet woke from her absent fit and: shook’ ter 
head 

“ Not yet,” sho said. “ I am not fond of my own 
music. You will play oreing, will-you not?” 

“TI can do neither,’*he said. “1 have voice that 
would shame acrow.” _ 

Violet laughed her full, sweet, mirthfal langh. 

“Tam so sorry, because now you will bave to 
play wiiist. Look, the ‘viear is shuffling the cards- 
and lookiug round for the victims already.” 

“Shall | hide beltind- you?” said Leivester, ina 
low whisper, 

“Indeed, no; you shall'do your duty !’"- And, 
catching the vicar’s blinking eyes, she-beckoned to 
him. ‘ : . 

“ Here is Mr. Leicester for one corner. He doesn’t 
sing or play!” 

Leicester looked fierce and nodded at his’ father. 





“You will bave euough without me, I think,” he 





iet | Violet; mal 






















Mrs. Mildmay turned with « smile and a ti . 
you will | 


curred, My old friendmourned for you decply, i 
2 








“Violet, (who had been listening with her datk |; 





the vicar seized -bim, Mrs-.Dodson and 
Mr. Giles, and was soon i his pig. F ’ 
el n> Sete see, d Leicester, with his 
m 8 28, f i 
“Only out of one danger into another,” said 
siapoe Dito of Prague will be 
fought out directly, and then will have to go 
over the large scrap book of Swiss views and tell 
is Tomson which of the places you have seen.” 
Phank you,” said Leicester. “If thatis a ne- 
cessary mime I am prepared to per- 
formi it without a change of audience. If you will 
me, Miss Mildmay, I'll go over the scrap book 
ieyou.’ 
two long strides he seized the book and 


-wonld be much bored,” said 
Lol you so potion ob came.” 
re-you that you » which 
wer farther from being in 



















biege much yours as mine, 
gee be making»you « present of it,” and 
ed. , 
Phen the Battle of Prague came to an end, and the 
captain led Mrs, Tonson to a seat with profuse com- 
pliments upon her style and touch. 

“ Are, you, fond, ‘of ‘ muisic, Captaig MurpointP’’ 
asked Violet. 

“I adore it,’’ said. the a, seating himself by 
her side and looking with. smile at Leicester, who 
regarded him, with hie, usuel.grim. reserve. ‘“ Musio 
is the language of women and angels. Are you not 
going to sing ?” F 

Violet shook her head at first... 

“ Will you not?” said Leicester, earnestly, .bend- 
ing the regard.of his dark eyes.on her, 

‘Then she chauged her mind, end, placing her hand 
upon the captain's arm, allowed-him to take her to the 
piano. 

Leicester he’ was, and, thrusting 
his hands into’ his: ‘strétehed out his‘ long 
legs, and watched -her* beneath ‘his dark, heavy eye- 


brows. 

Sone ah 1 tia d sceouae tae Spanish 
cassians with pearly skin an 
senoras with: moth eyes and passionate, low-strung 
voices, Italians with popes sera bene grace— 
but none whose beauty: ‘avid warmed him as 
pee ya, sweet loveliness of this wilful English rose 


di 

Beautiful! The word was poor, tame;commonplace 
for such & face. Call it loveable, bewitching, which 
ioe cease you ‘were ~' 
from a satisfactory adjective, ster thor ; an 
as-hesat and Wadeedh ts gine ttkaredstnr "Stpieen 
the fair young face and the dark, siuister one of’ the 
_ by her sido, he felt‘ ker heartelipping away from 
him. 

Tho song finished there-arose's-commotion at ‘the 
whist table. . ' 


“The ‘vicar, in nervous, jerky sentences, was oa!ling 


Mr.’ Dodson over the coals tor nek mash 


Mr! Dodson, with » bewildered sir, was'vainly en- 
deavoutring to explain, and at last-ma ‘to per- 
suade the captain, who f y listening 
to the dispate, to'take’ 


place, 
“Phe captain sat down, asserting, with a good- 
natured shrug of the shoulders, that he had not taken 
@ hand at whist for a twéeivemonth—( which‘ was in- 
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deed solemn truth)—and the game, commenced, ;the 
vicar and Mrs, Giles being partners against the cap- 
tain and Mrs, Dodson, , Wi 

“ What are the stakes?” said. the captain, 

“Er—er—” stammered the , vicar, in his sbrill 
falsetto, “ what you please.” 

“ Half-crown points?” said the captain, carelessly, 
and the rest agreeing the captain and Mra, Dodson 
lost the first game, 

Now the vicar wag fond of cards, and was still 
more fond of winning alittle money at them, The 
captain e one or two gross blunders, and. clearly 
proved that he was out oe The vicar was 
but human and suggested that they should raise the 
stakes. 

Alas, the next game was scored to the captain’s 
side. So also, was the next, and Mrs, Dodson, with 
many blushes and exclamations of comic alarm, at the 
amount, shared ten pounds-with her lucky partner. 

Then the party broke up. $ 

Leicester Dodson, who had been talking to Violet 
during the whole of the card playing, bowéd over her 
small white hand with his usual gravity, wrapped 
Lis mother in her China erépe shawl, and took her, to 
the carriage. 

The vicarage party and the Giles's “followed 
quickly, aid. the captain was left alone with his old 
friend’s daughter and her aunt, 

“ Captain Murpoiot, I have given you rooms in the 
south wing, if they are not to your liking I hope 
you will let me change them,” said: Mrs. Mildmay. 

“ Thcy will seem. palatial apartments after Indian 
mud huts, my dear madam, and only too Juxurious,” 
said the captain, ° 

“ Good night,” said’ Violet, giving him her hand. 
“T hope you will sleep soundly and not dream. There 
are ghosts near you. 

The captain laughed. 

“You mean in those old ruins at the side,” he 


id. 

“Yes,” said Violet.. “The park was all ruins 
when papa bought, it, but he pulled down all the old 
walls, excepting the towerand old chapel that adjoins 
the south wing, avd they are fearfully haunted.” 

“I am wos afraid,” said the captain, and with 
avother good night he ascended the broad staircase to 
the apartments allotted to him. 

Captain Murpoint’ was evidently an honoured 
guest. Tho suiteof rooms was of the best in the 
house, and beautifully furnished; the small dressiug- 
room or boudoir exquisitely’so. 

As the captain opened the doorof'the dainty little 
nest a sturdy figure rose} from’ the satin-covered 
couch and saluted him with agria. 

The captain set, the candle down upon the unlaid 
table and walked to the window, which he threw 
open, then he turned to the sturdy figure and smiled. 

“ You don’t look.so ridiculousin your awallow tails 
as I should have thought, Jem—no, Starling I meant; 
but I’m afraid appearance is the least important attri- 
bute of a gentleman's servant, Help»me off with this 
coat.” 

Mr. Starling, with a grave face, tagged at the coat 
rather clumsily. 

“Gently,” said the captain, “I don’t: want you to 
take my arms with it. That willdo,”and he sank 
into the chair beforetheglass:and'stared at the re- 
flection of his face absorbed in thought. 

Starling watched himin silence for a minute or two, 
then fi geted restlessly, aud at last spoke out: 

“Well, captain, ain’t you. got.a word for your 
humble pal? How's things going? Does the plant 
look well?” } 

“Hush!” said the captain, arousing, with a start, 
“The window is open, doors and walls have ears. 
You must drop that slang and talk. like the character 
you assume, even when we are alone, for practice, 
Tell me what you have seen. Is the house large?’ 

* Enormous !” replied Starling, sinking .his voice 
to a disagreeable hoarseness, “It is a reg’lar palace. 
Bigger. than the pris——” 

The captain sprang to his. feet, his eyes. blazing, 
and his face white, 

“ Idiot! keep that word between your teeth! 
We’re working over a powder mine, and such « 
word as that means destruction. Forget the past; 
forget that you were ever anything else than my 
servant—Captain. Murpoint’s valet, .If you don’t, 
eee tongue of yours will blab.and-spoil the 
while. 

He sat down again with something of his old cool- 
ness, but his: band, as it toyed with an ivory-backed 
brush, trembled, and his eyes still flashed evilly. 

“ All right, captain,” pleaded Starling, humbly. 
“It was a slip,” he Jaughed, “but it. shan’t occur 
again. Ous’ me for an idiot, But I never can play 
a close game. like this right away at first, It. re- 
quires genius, and I ain't that, end you are, capt’n; 
and that’s where the difference is——-” 

“ Answer question,” said the captain, iuter- 
ruptiog him with a gesture Of weariness. 





“ The place is a regular gold mine,” said Starling 
“Heaps o’ servants and cartloads.o’ plate. I never 
seo such swag, Great, big plates and basins and 
orniments and sp aud forks enough to set us up 
for life——” 

The captain interrupted him with a contemptuons : 
|.“ Pshaw! Do you think I am going to steal the 
jplate, idiot?” 

“Well, you might do wus,” said Starling, scratch- 
ing his head witha pugzled.air, ‘0’ course I don’t 
know what game you're playing, captain; how 
stiould I? you're such a deep ‘un. But some games 
want capital, and where are we going to get that?” 

“Qapital,” repeated the captain, more to. himself 
than in answer to the expressed doubt of bis com- 
panion.. “My capital is here,” and ho knocked his 
snow-white foreliead with his forefinger, 

Then, with a short, dry laugh, he pulled the five 
Ereerelges out of his pocket and flung them on the 
table. 

*Oapital? You're right, my friend. Five pounds 
is not- much to start.a big thing on, but it’s enough 
jeton, etre Murpoiot has the undertaking in 

an 





CHAPTER IV. 
Conceal yoursel’ as weel's ye can 
Fra’ critical dissection ; 
But keek throuyh every ither man 
With lengthened, sly inspecti Burns. 

Mripmay Parx—or The Park, as it was more 
generally called—was peculiarly placed on the slope 
of a hill climbing towards the cliff. 

Tho lower part of the building was that remnant 
of the old abbey of which Violet had -spuken to 
Captain Murpoint. Theupper part was the modern 
luxurious mansion in which the wealthy merchant 
prince, John Mildmay, had lived. 

Money can command all things in the way of 
architecture and luxury, and The Park was a fitting 
resid fora quis, to say nothing of an Hast 
Indian merchant. 

Having passed so much of his time in the crowded, 
bustling streets of both hemispheres, it was only 
natural that Viclet’s father should choose a quiet 
resting-place. 

Penruddie was quiet enough to suit an Anglican 
monk. 

Beside the Cedars there was no other house on 
the cliff, aud the village in the valley was so small 
as to scarcely be deserving of the name. A 
few fishermen’s cottages, a general shop, and an 
‘inn, picturesque aud inviting, comprised it, 

The fishermen. were simple people, who looked 
upon The Park and its inmates asa place and people 
to be worshipped from afar; the general shop, a littie 
more elevated in its notions, pri ed itself upou the 
custom of the ‘gentry;” and the inn—well, the inn 
deserves something more than a statistical. mention. 

It was a pretty little place, midwayin the single 
street, overgrown withivy, from which its wiudows 
peered like so many eyes struggling to catch a 
glimpse of the glittering sign board through their 
lids. of leaves, 

Thisjsign board wasa wonder. In Martha Pet- 
\tingall’s opivion there had never been, or ever would 
bea work of art to compare withit, It bore on its 
critoson. bagkground a lion so blue, so fierce, and in 
attitude so wickedly and preposterously unnatural 
that, perhaps, Martha’s.pride was, after all, excus- 
able, Certainly, there was some truth in her asser- 
tion that there was “ne’er a lion in the whole world 
like it.” 

Martha Pettingall was a thin old lady, with sharp 
eyes and a mysterious complaint. This di it 
was painless—attacked her whenever the wind was 
in the East, ber customers troublesome, and her niece 
‘pretty Polly Pettingall, aggravating. It proclaimed 
itself by sharp tones and a yellow bandana, , 

The sharp tones were freely employed to all about 
/her, and the fishermen knew when to expect.them by 
‘the appearanee.of the yellow flag tied tightly rouad 
(Martha’s head and face, 

At such times, it was astonishing how quiet the 
igruff, hard-voiced men became, and how early they 
left the little tap-room and departed to their by no 
‘means, soft couches, 

The day after the captain’s arrival Martha ap- 
(peared in the bar with the yellow bandana and the 
vinegarish tones iu full battle array, 

Polly-—lightrhearted, slippery-fingered Polly —had 
dropped and broken oue of the best jugs, one of that 
precious set which the late Joe Pettingall hed pre- 
sented to her aunt as a wedding gift, and there was 
wrath in the hostess’s bosom and fierce ire in the 
bandana, 

Polly was red and flushed about the neighbourhood 
of the eyes, and her pretty lips were fixed in asullen 
tear-threatening pout, 

It was a quarter to. eleven, the men had just. come 
in from @ mackerel haul and were iuclined to. be 
jovial, 














“ Where's the missus ?” inquired Willie Sandersun, 
as, followed by a dozen of his mates, young aud old, 
he trudged into the bar-room, “ Well, Polly, my 
lass, thee’s as fresh aga herrin’ this mornin’! There’s 
& mack’rel for ye, the biggest I’ve seen this season.” 

Aud ‘Willie, a great, strapping giant with a good- 


matured face and.a pair of dark, wide-awake eyes, 
‘threw an enormous fish upon the polished counter, 


“ Thank you, Willie,” said Polly, with a dolorous 
sniggle. 

“Why, what’s the matter, lass?” exclaimed the 
brawny fisherman, taking her by the shoulders aod 
swiuging her round. “ Mere, you Bill, and Jim, and 
Jake, here’s the lass piping her eye! Uau’t ye say a 
word 0’ comfort ?” 

The young fellows, fresh-cheeked, brown-eyed 
sons of the hamlet, gathered round sympathetically 
and admiringly, ready with their inquiries and their 
condglences, but pretty Polly with a pout stepped 
from. among them and ran into the loug bar par- 


‘lour. 


* Come along, lads,” said Willie, “ women’s tears 
are like guruets—no sooner here than gone again, 
Jake, where’s the mistress ?” 

At that moment the door was flung open with no 
gentle hand, and Martha appeared with the yellow 
bandana tigutly bouud round her head. 

The young fellows looked at one another and sank 
into the seats round the sanded room in grim, ex- 
pressive sileuce. 

“Well!” said Martha, sharply. “Is the haul in? 
It’s mighty early yo are, Willie Sanderson, aud it’s no 
great take I suppose, as usual.” 

“ Indeed you're wrong, mistress,” said big Willie, 
with a short laugh. “ ‘lune haul’s as good as ye could 
wish, and we be come up to wet the lish afore they 
starts on their last journey.” 

“ Ye'd better have sent them off aud took to your 
drinking after,” said Martha, sharply. 

“'That’s a matter of opiuion arter all,” retorted 
Wiliie, who was the only one in Peuruddie who dared 
bandy words with the owner of the “blue Lion” 
and the yellow bandana, ; 

“What's it to be, lads?” he continued, looking 
round. 

“Ye'll get nothing but ale so early as this,” de- 
clared Martha, decisively, aud sv, fully aware that 
any opposite opinion, however firmly delivered, 
would be of no avail, the “boys” nodded good 
naturedly, aud theshrewish hostess left the room for 
the ale. 

Four huge tankards were sdon foaming at the 
mouth, and Polly was bearing thein iuto tue room 
ona tray wheu the low-browed door swuug opeu 
aud the well-built, dapper form of Mr, Starling en- 
tered, 

“’Eavens! what a sight!” he exclaimed, throwing 
himself iuto an elaborate pose of ecstatic admirativn 
aud arresting Polly’s progress thereby, “ It’s w study 
‘of Michael Hangelo,” and he clasped his hands with 
an artistic enthusiasm. ; 

Pretty Polly tnrew up her head with a pert smile 
and a side gluuce at the stranger. 

“Ob, indeed!” she said, “aud pray who's Mr. 
Hangelo? and who's a@ sight, [ suould like to 
know ?” 

“ You're a sight, my “dear,” retorted Mr. Starling, 
who, however deferential and meek he might be ia 
his master’s presence, W45 thoroughly at home and at 
his ease in a publichouge. “ You're a sight beautiful 
enough to gladden any hartist’s eyes.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Polly, trippiug into the tap- 
room. 

Mr, Starling, with a cast of his sharp eyes in that 
direction, strolled up to the bar and bowed with proper 
respect to the landlady. 

“Good morning, wa’am, I hope [ see you well. 
‘Beautiful moruing for the hay——” 

“Do, you want anything to drink?” sternly inter- 
ru Martha, 

ot at all discomposed, Mr, Starling intimated 
that Le should feel obliged if the lady would favour 
him with a glass of her very best ale wad draw it 
mild, 

Perfectly unmoved by his grand mannor aad re- 
peated bows, Martha drew tho glass of ale aud flung 
the twopence witha clash into the large pocket -* 
her side. wy 

Mr. Starling winked at the ceiling, chuckled noise- 
lessly, and disposed of the ale with a peculiar 
drawing in of the breath and tura of the little finger. 

“ That’s good tackle,” he said. 

“ Ye asked for the best,” said Martha, who was not 
to be conciliated. 

“ And I’ve got it; and I'll have another,” said Mr. 
Starling. } 

This glass he deals with more mercifully, and after 
taking » draught oarried the remainder to the tap- 
room door, 

‘The sunburnt faces and bright eyes of the lada 
were lifted as he appeared, aud Willic’s sharp gray 
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orbs seemed to take an inventory of his every inch, 
as Mr. Starling, with a nod and a smile, said : 

“Good morning, Any fish No morning ? 

Ay, lota,” said Willie, curtly. 

“ Ah, glad to hear it,” said Mr. Starling, edging a 
little farther intothe room. “I’m very fond of fish- 
ing—allus was. Used to catch little bata with 
umbrella handle and a bent pin when I was so 
high,” and he put bis Land about five inches from 
the floor, 

“Oh, we don’t fish with thnt tackle in these 
parts,” said Willie, quietly. “ Won’t ye come in?” 
and he raised his tankard. , 

Mr. Starling responded candidly, and was soon 
seated beside the huge fisherman and discussing a 
fresh tankard, produced at his expense. . 

Mr. Starling was of a convivial turn, and the little 
parlour was soon echoing with short sharp laughter 
and snatches of rough wit, all of which, however, 
did not prevent a sharp serutiny which Big Willie 
was continually trying to bear upon the stranger. 

Once or twice he raised his eyes and glanced signi- 
ficuntly at anold man who had entered after Starling 
and was seated near the door, but the old fisherman 
shook his head in response to the look of inquiry, and 
Lig Willie grew more silent and serious, At last he 
said, in one of the pauses of conversation : 

“You seem to have travelled a main. Where be ye 
bound for ?” aM 

Mr. Starling nodded up towards the ceiling and 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

“I’m staying at The Park,” he said. “Come 
along with Captain Murpoint,” 

“ You're his servant?” said Willie. 

“Yes, I’m his servant,” said Mr. Starling, looking 
into the bottom of his quart pot with one eye closed. 

“Oh,” said the fisherman, with an air almost of 
relief, “Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said. “I thought 
perhaps ye were loating round a bit.” 

Mr. Starling grinned. 

“T can doa bit at that trade,” he said, with a wiuk 
that elicited a guffaw. 

“Noo doobt,” said Willie. “An’ what sort of a 
man is the captain?” he asked, 

“ What sort ?” said Mr. Starling. “ A good sort, or 
he wouldn’t be my master.” 

“And where do ye coom from ?” 

“India.” 

Willie shook his head. 

“ Ay, that’s where Master John coom from.” 

“Just so,” said Mr, Starling, “ ‘They were sworn 
frionds—what you may call brothers with two 
mothers. My guv’nor was Mr. Mildmay’s particular 
pal, thick as thieves, and—come, what do you say 
to another wet ?” 

“No more,” said Willie, answering for himself aud 
the rest of the company. 

“Well, if you won’t I'll see about climbing,” 
said Mr. Starling. “It’s a rum thing to build a 
house on a hill; it’s awkward for a gentleman after 
he’s took his evening’s glass at the pub. Now if it 
was me I shou'd a’ built it down here in the village, 
just next door to the ‘ Blue Lion,’” and with a wiuk 
hie stuck his hat well oa the side of his head and 
walked towards the door, 

At that moment, however, Martha entered and, 
looking round, said, sharply : 

“ Are you going to sit here all day, Willie Sander- 
son, with all them fish to send off to Lunnon? Are 
ye daft, man?” 

Willie Sanderson rose and looked at her, raising 
his hand and scratehiug first his right, then his left 
ear, 

Mr, Starling, who happened to turn at the doorway 
to observe how the customers would take such suin- 
mary ejections, noticed the action, and was somewhat 
struck to observe Mrs, Martha’s sharp tone dropped 
considerably, and that with a quick pursing of the 
lips she raised her hand and scratched her own ears, 
first her right, then her left. 

Now Mr. Starling, who knew something of signs 
and countersigns, and had had occasion during lis 
rather adventurous life to avail himself of such de- 
vices, instantly decided that there was some secret 
understanding between the hostess of the “ Blue Lion” 
andthe burly fisherman, and was confirmed ia his 
suspicions by the silent and immediate obedience of 
the lads, who, at a toss of the head from their leader, 
rose quietly and left the house, giving Mr. Starling 
@ gruff good day as they strolled past. 

Mr. Starling looked after them, then turned on his 
heel, stuck his hands into the mysterious depths of 
his light trousers, and commenced his climb. 

Half way up the hill, however, he stopped abruptly 
and swinging round smacked his leg with an em- 
phatic thwack, muttering : 

“Hang me if I can make it out, What the Villi- 
kinsand hie Dinah does the landlady of a village iun 

ante making signs with a wooden-headed fisher- 

0 

Mr. Starling’s wits would have been still farther 





sharpened could he have followed Willie Sanderson 
down the village and watched him unseen. 

The lads, once clear of the “Blue Lion,” turned 
swiftly to the left and ran down to the beach, where, 
in a confused heap, were the recently taken fish and 
the baskets in which they were to be packed. . 

‘Willie Sanderson, however, after a* word or two 
with the old fisherman, turned to the right and 
walked slowly towards the end of the village. 

As he neared the row of cot' he saw, coming 
towards him on the road that led by many a weary 
mile to London, a small tax ‘cart. 

Willie’s eyes were sharp and though the little 
white-covered cart apparently differed in nothing 
from its kindred, he knew it a glance, and, drawing a 
little aside, he sat down ona heap of empty baskets 
to wait patiently. 

Preseutly the cart came up, and the driver, a little 
thivk-set man, dressed in an ordinary guernsey, .and 
thick white trousers peculiar to the sea coast, and 
wearing a patch over his left eye, shot a sharp glance 
from the right one at the recumbent figure of the 
fisherman, and gruffly gave him “ Good morning.” 

“ Good morning, Job, lad,” replied Willie, and with 
asmile he repeated the action which had surprised 
Mr. Starling. 

In an instant the old fellow’s hand went up to his 
ears, and, witha reflection of Willie Sanderson’s 
smile, he *tckd ” to the horse and passed on. 

Beyond the salutation not « word had passed, but 
Willie Sandersvn rose to his feet and set off towards 
the beach, whistling with the satisfaction of a man 
who bas adroitly accomplished a difficult and dan- 
gerous undertakiug. 


(To be continued.) 








Atconotic Manta.—This disease is said to hav® 
increased in Franve to an alarming extent, and is 
thought to be traceable to the increased consumption 
of brandy. From a return published on the con- 
sumption of this liquor during the last forty years 
we findthat the mean avoual amount is stated to 
have been one litre per head in 1831, and 2°54 litres 
in 1869. From 1850 to 1860 the mean number of 
accidental deaths attributable to intoxication had 
increased in the proportion of 331 to 587, and the 

ber of suicides from 240 to 664. 

Sounps,—Professor Whitney has carefully ex- 
amined a passage of 1,000 sounds from each of ten 
standard English writers, in order to ascertain the 
relative frequency of sounds in the language. He 
finds that the sound of “r” is the most frequent, 
ocourring 744 times in 10,000 sounds; “n” follows 
with 673, and **t” with 592. The short sound of 
“i” is the most common vowel sound, having 590 
occurrences, The least common vowel sound is 
that of short “‘o,” eight times in 10,000; the least 
common consonant sound is that of “zh,” twice in 
10,000. In all he found 6,271 consonant sounds and 
8,729 vowel sounds. A very valuable use of time. 

An Art TREASURE.—A renewed attempt will be 
made to bring to England the famous Cleopatra’s 
Needle, the companion obelisk to that of Luxor, 
which makes sv fine a show upon the Place de Ja 
Concorde, in Paris. Mahomed Ali gave these two 
obelisks to the French and British Governments. 
The French brought away their gift; but ours lies 
prove in the sand, and we have never found either 
time, money, or inclination to bring it away. Esti- 
mates of the expense of removing it have been made, 
but Mr. Lowe would not give the money. Perhaps 
the present Government will be less niggardly. It is 
65 feet long, beautifully proportioned, and covered 
with hieroglyphics; and would certainly be a most 
conspicuous and novel monument upon the Thames 
Embankment, where a site is ready for it. 

Monuyent To Caprarn Coox.—The erection of 
a suitable and durable monument to the memory of 
Captain James Cook has been often proposed and 
more than once attempted, but has now been happily 
accomplished under the direction of Mr. Wodehouse, 
the British Commissioner, with the co-operation of 
Captain Cator, of her British Majesty’s ship “ Scout,” 
who kindly conveyed the arehitect and his men and 
materials to the spot in Kealakekua Bay, where the 
circamnayigator fell, and where now, nearly a 
century later, a fitting monument is at last dedicated 
to his memory. If isa plain obelisk, standing on a 
square base, the whole being 27 feet in height, and 
constructed throughout of a concrete composed of 
carefully screened pebbles and cement, similar to 
the material of which the fine public’ buildings in 
this city are built. 

INTERESTING DiscOVERY NEAR BEYRovtT.—Vice- 
Consul Jago, in his report on the trade and com- 
merce of Beyrout for the year 1873, just issued, 
mentions an interesting discovery made by the 
engineers of an English seciety formed for the 

urpose of supplying the city with water from the 

abr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, During the latter part 











of the summer, and uutil the arrival of the antumnal 
rains this river isstes from fountains three miles and 
ahalf from the sea. The caverns and grottoes 
whence the river ‘flows have been pi see by 
the engineers of the tompauy, who, by 3 of 
rafts, skins, and of swimming, haveat great personal 
risk succeeded in penetrating to a Melvane of 1,200 
yards into the bowels of the mountain, meeting 
everywhere grottoes of cathedtal-like’ dimensions, 
adorned with stalagmites and stalactites of great 
size and beanty. ‘The full extent of this extraordi- 
nary succession of caverns has yet to be discovered. 
Their existence until thus brought to light by 
English enterprize was unknown. Beyrout is the 
first town in the Turkish Empire where a European 
system of water supply is being applied, aud great 
results, both hygienic and financial, are coufidently 
anticipated, 
—_ 
ONLY A LITTLE WORD. 
ONLY a little word, 
Only a word of cheer, 
Ouly a loving look, 
Only a kiudly tear; 
Yet, oh, how precious to the heart 
Are these sweet gifts untouched by art, 


The labourer’s heavy load 
Ts easier to bear 
When loving hearts are true, 
And faithful friends are near ;” 
Lighter the daily burden grows, 
And many a thora beconr:s a rose. 


Sorrow, that conquers all 
The vanities of life, 
That softezs many hearts 
j Hardeued by sia and strife, 
Losse its sharpest sting wheu love 
Is near its sympathy to prove. 


Anil disappointment fails 
Its deepest gloom to cast 
Wheu clasping hands give hope 
And frien ily hearts hold fast; 
The darkest clouds soon puss away ' 
Aud night is lost in brightest day, 


Troubles may often come, 
Snadows may often fall 
Around the heart, and death, 
Beneath its solemn pall, 
And by its thraldom stern aud coli, 
The form of one we love may hold. 


Yet if our friends be true 
And sympathy be found; 
The bitter lessons learned 
With wisdom shall abound, 
And peace shall follow sharpest grief, 
Aud Jove bring comfort aad relief. 


Then give that little word— 
Only a word of cheer, 
And give that loving look, 
Bestow that kindly tear, 
For, oh, more precious to the heart 
Are they than all the gifts ofart. ©. D, 





Tue Narptes AQuartuM.—The “Stazione Zoo- 
logica ” at Naples, which is said to contain the finest 
aquarium in the world, is located in a building artis- 
tically decorated, and more like a palace than a 
structure devoted to scientific purposes. It is situated 
in one of the finest parts of the city, in the Villa 
Nazionale. A beautiful view of the Bay of Naples 
is obtained from the loggia in the upper storey, or a 
still better one from the flat roof of the building. 
The large hall containing the aquarium receives its 
light, as other aquaria, almost exclusively throngh 
the large glass plates forming the inner partitions of 
the different sections, behind which the many- 
coloured denizens of the deep sport about as if in 
their native haunts. The separate tanks are large 
roomy grottoes, The circulation of the water is so 
constant and well regulated by means of an engine 
that all stagnation is prevented, and most of the ani- 
mals keep excellently. The aquarium containsabout 
fifty species of fish, besides a great number of star- 
fish, sea-urchins, and holothuris. All the species of 
the latter found in the Bay of Naples are here repre. 
sented. Most aquaria have, up to the present time, 
been able to préserve cuttle-fish only for a time. Is 
is state2 that the Naples aquariam has been singu- 
larly fortanate in this respect. There are now pre- 
served in its tanks eight specimens of the hermit and 
quarrelsome octopus (“‘polpo” of the Italians). By 
the side of it there is a flight’ of twelve Loligos. 
which form a strong contrast to their neighbours by 
their elegant and bird-like movements. Buried ia 
the sand and waiting for prey, accommodating theit’ 
colour to theirsurroundings, the sepia are, after some 
difficulty, made out, 
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ONLY COUNTRY LOVE. 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF ~ 
and Behind the Curtain,” 
* Love’s Ohrisimas,” elc., etc. 
aren 


CHAPTER XI. 
Oh, Jealousy, thou green-eyed monster, 


“Christmas Before 


How wavy maids have voracious jaw 
Conpummed not ony 
Havine solemnly pr d his opinion that 
Mr. Wynter Leigh’s troubles had been vouchsafed 
him in the shape of a special judgment, Farmer 
Holt asked himself the question whether it would be 
better to break the news of the young man’s disap- 
pearance to obstinate Muriel or keep her in igno- 
rance of it until Mr. Leigh had time to get quite out 


of county. 

Alfred Heatherbridge thought for a moment—he 
wag very anxious and em ed, and could not 
look the farmer in the face, as it were—then said: 

“Tell her.at once, sir. Muriel’s too sensible a 
girlto give another thought to a worthless vaga- 
bond like that, especially when she knows that he 
has fled the place without giving her a word.’’ 

“Oh,” said the farmer, scratching his chin, “ you 
think with me, I see, that the young ne’er-do-well 
was sweet with her. But how do you know that he 
hagn’t sent a sly word, eh, Alfred ?’’ 

Mr. Heatherbridge absolutely turned pale. 

** ]—I-—~of course Lean’t say for certain, sir,’ he 
said. “ But if you’ve kept a proper watch and care 
over Jere Muriel, I can’t-see how he could get to 

r. 

“True,” said the farmer, rising with a sigh. 
“Ah! if I'd a thought my lage would have —_ 
magn this ado, I think 1 shoulda wished her a 


Kir, Heatherbridge muttered a thanksgiving that 
she wag not, and in an awkward, embarrassed sort 
of way took his leave. 

The farmer tramped upstairs and knocked at 
Muriel’s door. 

Janey opened it a quarter of an inch, glared 
through the space with one eye, and, seeing the 
farmer's grave face, shut it to again with great 


rapidity. 
7" Den the girl! open the door!’’ growled the 
farmer, and Muriel’s soft voice echoing the three last 
words aaet, Wee was fully —— to defend the 
door with foolish you: ife, opened it and 
rather reluctantly admitted farmer. 

“ Well,”’ said he, walking up to Muriel, who rose 
from her seat by the window and stood pale and 
tremulous, but inwardly as firm and determined. 

















[TRUE TO HER LOVE.) 


“You've brought your pigs toa fine markat, 
young lady. This comes of setting your own father 
—a fond old fool—at defiance! It serves you right, 
but I don’t say that I’m not sorry, my lass, for it 
stands to reason that girls running shorter o’ brains 
than men and being taken with queerer fancies, 
takes it to heart when things run crossways for 
em.’ 

Muriel looked up, paler than ever. 

“What has- happened, father ?’”’ she asked, in a 
low voice. 

‘The farmer looked her full in the eyes. 

ie Young Leigh’s gone all wrong and fied the 
place.” 

Muriel sank into the chair, and for the moment 
the father, who loved her better than he loved any- 
thing else in the world excepting hard cash and 
good land, feared that he had given her her death 
blow, but ere he could toach her she put up her 
hand to keep him off and said, firmly : 

**T don’t understand, but I know that he has done 
nothing wrong.”’ 

“Lass, you’re a fool,” he said. “ Never did I 
think that a Holt would a been such poor blood as 
to fling stones after such a weak-witted ne’er-do- 
well as that as has given thee the slip. Done 
wrong! It’s wrong enough, I think, to borrow 
money ¥ecan’t pay and then cut from the bailiffs.” 

“Gone!”’ breathed Muriel. 

“Gone? ay—and showed a remarkable clean 
pairo’ heels too. He came like a will-o’-the-wisp 
and he’s vanished like one. Be open with me, lass, 
for I know thee was’t led away to disobey your fond 
father by the scamp. Did he leave thee e’er a word 
now ?”’ 

Muriel shook her head. 

The father mp his leg triumphantly. 

** By Heaven, I thought not!’’ he said, “ it’s sure 
and certain that he was after thee for my poor bit 
o’ money. A regular speculation, lass, as they calls 
it in Lunnon, depend — it. But there, don’t 
you fret any more, come downstairs and whistle the 
bird down the wind. There’s as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out, and, indeed, farSbetter ones 
than him that’s given thee the go-by, waiting for 
thy simple “yes.”” Wynter Leigh was a villain as 
well as a fool!” 

With these words he had passed the boundary line 
of her endurance. 

She rose, beautiful and brave as a leopardess, her 
usually mild eyes flashing tire on him, and her small 
hands clenched at her sides. 

“Wynter Leigh is an honest and true man, if 
there is one in the world, and until it is proven to 
me that he is other than that I will never cease 
to love him!” 





Then she sank into the chair, and, with ® moan 
dropped her face into her hands. 

The farmer stared grimly at her for a full minute, 
then in silence slowly left the room. 

Two days after Squire Heatherbridge was filled 
with concern for poor Jaffer’s ignorance, and de- 
clared that he would send him to school. 

It was shocking to see the grandson of such a 
well-conducted old lady as Goody ranning about as 
ignorant and silly as a savage. And consequently, 
much to the edification of the villagers, who one 
and all sang praises to the benevolence and kind- 
heartedness of the young squire, poor, simple- 
minded Jaffer was conveyed toa school two counties 
off. 
No sooner had Jaffer gone than ugly rumours, at 
first-dim and undefined, but gradually growing into 
something definite, arose concerning the suddenly 
vanished Mr. Leigh. 

Somebody had seen or heard something, and at 
last it was getting generally believed that the 
poor young farmer had really been compelled to 
fiy the Holme, not so much on account of his pecu- 
niaty troubles as on that of some lady-love. 
These rumours of course reached Rubywood and 
found their way to the quiet little room to which 
Muriel was still confined, but nothing occurred to 
confirm or justify them until some months later, 
when the farmer, who had persuaded Muriel to 
accompany him to the next market town, saw her 
comfortably seated in the village phaeton, and for 
the first time for many months addressed her 
kindly. 

They were talking of the coming season—Muriel 
listening rather, for she spoke but rarely and always 
in the low, cheerless voice which seemed habitual to 
her now, and the farmer said, suddenly : 

* [’ve bought the Holme, lass.” 

Mariel started, and turned her head aside. 

The farmer whipped the mare, and plunged into 
the subject. 

“ T thought I’d tell you, in case some one else did 
it blundering like. Don’t you think I’m going to 
rake up the old trouble again, because I’m not. 
I’ve taken you at your word, and I’m ready to be- 
lieve that you won’t look at another man till this 
young vaga— Wynter Leigh is proved what all tho 
world says he is.” 

Muriel’s eyes filled. 

** What do they say he is ?’’ she asked. 

“That he was as false in love as he was in farm- 
ing—wrong at bottom, lass; and a gay deceiver, 
They do say that there’s a lady pining her heart 
away for him up in the North where he came from, 
I cannot say if it’s true, for you may be sure that [ 
haven't stooped to make inquiries, All that [ 
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mean to say is that it goes against my natural pride 
to hear my own lass mated to some other miles away 
and sharing pity with her.” 

“It is false,”’ said Muriel. 

“Very like,’ said the farmer, grimly ; “ I only tell 
thee what I’ve heard.” 

He seemed as disinclined to touch the subjeot _ 
Muriel herself,and, after bestowing another 
upon the mare, set to whistling. 

They had passed the Holme and were om the >. 
wood road some distance when the farmer drew 
aside to allow a post-chaise to pass. 

Instead of el m0 03 however, the postillion pulled 
up in obedience toe pignel oom the ii , the win 
down rattled down, and a lady, young 
ing, with a pleasant smile accosted the astonished 
farmer. 

“Can you tell, my man; she said,.inve ly 
focvies ona if we are in the righ dire Aor 
the Holme ?”’ 

For » moment thé “farmer was too astounded to 
answer, the ayy evidently amused at his bewildery 


$ her attention to the pale, beauti+ |) 
oe | 
“Yes, the said, “you are going right for “the 


Holme.” 


** Mr. ‘Wynter Leigh's ?’”’ asked the lady as if 
make assurance doubly certain : 
“No, Farmer Holt's,’’ replied the old mam, 

grimly, 

The lady loéked surprised. f 

«Are ‘therettwo places ealled ‘the Holme ?” she: 

sked, 
we Notiin thie, part of the county,” said the far- 

r. 
ina Lalit doce not live at this one?” sald 
t} eased. ¢ 

No. herdeees 6," wagited: the farmer. “*Hie did, 
but he hasgene,’ 

“Gone !’’ eehoed the pangs eon) faintly, endtecitarner,| bbe 
noting her tone of dismay, lodked at Muriel .signifi- 
cantly. 


“Yes, gone,” he repeated, ee suddenly.” 

“And for where ?”” asleed 
very much startled. 

“Ah!” said Farmer Holt, drawing a long breath, 
“that’s just what no one knows. He left—fied as 
one may say—from the county like a thief in the 
night, and not a soul knows where he has gone.’ 

“This is most strange !’’ exclaimed the lady,sink- 
ing back in the carriage and looking very much an- 
noyed and undecided. “I—I—had most important 
business with Mr. Leigh——”’ 

“No doubt,’ remarked the farmer, sardoniecally. 

“And—and I really don’t know what to do. Butl 
must find him. Are you sure you can give meno 
information ? Has he left no servant of any kind who 
would be likely to know his movements ?’ 

“The only man who knew anything of him or his 
affairs left the place the moment he heard of his 
master’s flight, followed him I suppose,’’ said the 
farmer. 

“TI don’t understand it,” said the lady, with an 
anxious sigh. ‘“‘ Well, 1am very much obliged to 
you, Will you tell my man to drive on, please? 
Stop! who is this Mr. Holt whom you say has 
bought or holds this farm?”’ 

“ He's your dutiful servant, madam,” said the old 
man, lifting his hat with a grim bow and setting 
the mare going as the postillion started the chaise, 

For a mile not @ word was spoken by father or 
daughter, Muriel looking straight before with the 
same pale face and sad, calm eyes, the old man 
breaking into spasmodic whistling ocoasionaily and 
flippings of the mare. 

At last he said, quietly: 

** It’s true, lass, you see. That fine lady was the 
one we've heard of, no doubt of it. She'll follow 
him, for she looked like it, but. my modest lass will 
act sensibly and bid good-bye. to all thoughts.of 
him for ever,’’ and Muriel’s eyes filled with tears, but 
she said nothing. But Farmer Holt had conquered. 

That same evening the young squire cawe hur- 
riedly into the parlour, and to his surprise and em- 
barrassm: nt found Muriel thee 

lt was the first time they nad met since the even- 
ing of his avowal, and for a moment he turned as 
pale as she herself, but the next he took the hand 
she held out for him, and bent over it, murmuring 
indistinct thankfulness for her recovery from the 
illness which was the aceepted reason for her eon- 
finement to her apartments. 

While they stood silent the farmer came in, rub- 
bing his hands, and winked with a world of joyona 
cunning at the young squire. 

“Weill, lads and lasses,’ he cried, cheerfully; 
“here we are again, all snug and comfortable after 
@ spell of nasty weather. Sit ye down, lad, and 
take a bit of supper with us, Muriel ean find ye a 
spare knife and fork, I’ll be bound.”’ 

And while Muriel went to apprize Janey of the 
addition to the party the old man leant over to. the 
equire, and, winking like the automaton at the Ant- 
werp Museum, whispered ; 





' end: + pralygeatniny oe the alteration, 





the lady, who appeared |: 


“Tt’s all right, lad! She'll be a dutifal girl, and 
have thee. Hah! hah! she'll make a bettter wife 
for this little tantram ; shows she’s got spirit, and 
can keep her word like a Holt.” 

By the next m ie it-was known far and wido 
that Miss Muriel had recovered from her illness 
and that she would become mistress of the. Howe. 


CHAPTER XII. ce 
Ob, love, that finds its sweet reward 
In sacrifice heroic, may hope to win 
The meed it longs for, 
g squire, having no doubt ever- 
é familiar adage, “There’s many 
eupand - lip,’”’ hastened the 





awn pe ut the 
Mies "> not in such @ Cy. 
:@hould have been, and 
‘the squire wag-an al 
He had grown in the 
from a good-tem 


“en ime tee aaed an 


Bho ha ta. « tow oaphuto bt words 
ei are 
, those 


seemed 

Wynter Leigh, the man she had nt 
loved as only such a pure, dee ep. -feeling girl’ could 
trust and love, had deceived and deserted her. 
All ‘the rest was chaos, and it mattered little 
whether she was wee to Mr. Heatherbridge or any 
one else. 

She knew that she was being sold, notwithstand- 
ing her father’s affection for her, for she had heard 
enough fragments of conversations to gather that 
the awkward corner of the estate was the price at 
which she was sacrificed. 

The days wore on, 

‘She went among the poor again—not like the 
merry, light-hearted Muriel of old, but more like a 
sister of mercy—and cheered and sympathized with 


She would sit for half an hour and listen to old 
Goody, who with the dimness of percep- 
tion would insist upon prating of good Mr. Leigh 
and his old shepherd, and sometimes of poor J — 
who spent all his ee = the school, and 
|/mever been to see his good oi pol reer 

The days wore on with that grim steadiness of 
progress which when a great sorrow is looming is 
\far more terrible than desperate and excited speed, 
and theday before the wedding arrived. 

It was early in May, The weather had been par- 
\tieularly fine for some weeks past, and EY Bix 
likea drought had prevailed, 

The farmer was crying out for rain, and tru 
‘over the fields and the roads through dust 
parched soil. 

Lhe Holme was in the hands of workmen, who 
were transforming it into.a sort of home farm, and 
the farmer was enjoying the two delights of his 
life, hissole right of way in the avenne and his 
daughter’s marriage to the richest man in Berks. 

The labourers hud knocked off work for tite day 
and were trudging home in knots, talking of the 
festivities of the morrow, and glancing between 
pauses of the conversation at the cloudless sky, as 
farmers and farm-labourers are apt to do thon bien 
‘want the weather they have not. 

At the Howe the painters, decorators, and 

upholsterers were hard .at work, commencing 
the extensive alterations which were to be finished 
by the return of the bride and bridegroom. 

At Rubywood a host.of ruddy-cheeked, atrong- 
armed women were giving the final touches to the 
eatables which were to deck the wedding breakfast- 
table, and chattering like a cage full of Java spar- 
rows of bygone marriages, and marriages that were 
ooming in the future, 

“And where’s Miss Mur’l.now?’’ asked one 
matron. 

** Oh, in her room, pretty birdie,” replied another. 
“* She’s as inodest'and sweet as a throstle; and do 









“fn her room,” said another. “Poor Miss 
-Mur'l, I don’t per as she has been so well lately, 
seosncliock oe ey oe heme. and s0 sad like. She 

*s Lucy before she took 
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apy ce tial hah! it’s whim, my love, to call it 
palace now the tea © London have been at 
it, Sgt. gold as silver aia — and satins — 
t ust no —the palace isn’ 
oe Wow tfroca res ld place wi “ 


stone’s here you were 
bern, and your ait father can look out of hie 
window and see his daughter invall her glory.” 

He laughed long and loud, then suddenly broke 
off and bade her leave. him. 

“ You'll want arest, eepegta Bete aries, and I’ve 
got a little reckoning to 

Muriel kissed Ms, onda silently as she had 
entered stole to her room 

The old man waited ‘she had gone, and then 
tramped upstairs, returning in a few minutes witha 


tin box and a canvas'bag. ‘These he pat on’ the 
table, and, after nabingthedons emptied from them 


a of bank-notes and . With one eye 
closed and his brow wrinkled a of parch- 
ment, he set:to work counting out the money. 

It was iel’s ten thousand dowry 


While the farmer was, with 


up notes and piles of so 28 man 
othe sanded pasldanel anleouse Just Swe niles 
a arms on: the table and his head on his 


** Seven o'clock,” he'muttered. “ The time seems 
to spin round so thatit makes me giddy. How 
Oh, Wouter Leigh, Wynter ‘Leight thie is neither 

8 is neither 
wise mor manly to-sit like-« wounded dog, fretting 
and moping cate gp on Be who has ws you over 
for a wealthier match. have been 
fickle and al will bo. Beton DetoouldT 
that m sweet, tender-hearted Muriel, 
would have been so ee 
toungel ‘im my mind, was there 
There's not wr tener in the world that 


Hi 


tay 
bie 


po orn vor me a me ape Poor 
can. w myself, Gold 
‘can’t buy love, and life without is worse than. 
Se ec cat an ae tisea 
quietly ina corner of the charobyard at home 
ee all the a terry Leig whom I am 


wearily in 
Dia hctatenee cans itis vied Ene Es 
1 he servers and hae pane sr if he were 





keep herself to herself, as is ouly properand becom- 
jug of a young girl.” 





to the wedding 
© His shook his head with a quiet "Wo," and groan 
ing inwardly passed out into the road. 
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It wasja beautiful night, the sky without a cloud 
the air as soft and warmias thee de io night. 

So: hot,.did, it seem | the i ca felt 
stifling, and threw open his coat te breathe 

Fax. 9 pement fe fered in the road un 
whe return to. ouse.0} 
influence, not difficult to me, seemed to draw him 
towards Rubywood, and.with downcast face, that 
was darker ana. graver than ever now, he walked 
slowly down the dusty road, 

A man pasted, stared at him and touched his hat. 

“‘ Good evening, Master Leigh.” 


“ My child! Oh, save my lass! 
but save my lass , 

Leigh reeled for a moment. 

Muriel in there! 

“ Where is she?” he thundered in the old man’s 


ear, 

“There! Save her, save her !’* cried the distracted 
farmer, pointing to Mutiel’s window and sinking 
on his knees, 

Leigh slipped off his coat and sprang towards the 

mes. 


A: shout of warning and terror rose from the 


Let the house go, 


He nodded and’turned out of the road'into a thron 


a 
“Why did I come back?” hemurmured. “What 
good will it do? ‘Nohe in the world, but*help me 
feed my misery. ‘And’yet ft felt that I must be here, 
and, though I knew nothing of her marriage, I ‘felt 
drawn to the spot which has: embittered my whole 
life. And now I would give ahundred pounds to be 
able to return as qui ‘as I-came, “Again I ask 
myself why I should gather fresh :pain aud misery 
being near her when she gives herself to him for 
life 2 -:No, I'll go nofarther, I: can see church 
spire from here..: l’ll stop. Once within sight, of 
her window, who‘knows what mad. thing I may,do? 
Oh, Muriel, Muriel, if Heaven had only been-kipd 
enough to keep us apart!’ 
8 wine threw “4 ag awe at “ a % 

and, leaning ead | upon his 

mself up to his hopeless, SAepaitne misery. 

Two hours, passed, darkness fell, the stars peeped 
out, at t. timidly, and then with o twinkle and 
glitter of bravery that shamed all. lesser lights, and 
still he lay, going over with weary pain every deli- 
cious moment he had spent with the woman. to 
whom he had given’ his heart and whom to-morrow 
he would lose for ever, 

He might have lain there the whole night but for 
oe rousing incident, and that wag a strange phe- 
nomenon which presented itself in the sky ut which 
he was ‘gazing. 

From a deep, blackish bine it was suddenly trans- 
formed to a brilliant, fiery scarlet. 

Fora monient he stared with indifferent surprise, 
but‘the next, as: the ‘crimson changed and ‘flushed 
into-another shade, eres Naa feet and turned 
almost as red asthe’ sky ‘i uf 

Pi was no phenomendn, butsimply the reflection 
of fire. 

Some house was' burning, and that close-to him. 

His heart gave a great leap, and threatened to 
choke him, as.it-flashed.upon-him that the light 
was.in the, direction of Rubywood, and that. the 
farm itself might be on fire. 

He buttoned his coat with trembling fingers, 
stuck his hat tightly on his head, and sprang into 
the path, running as if for dear life. 

Panting he reached the style aud leapt into the 


road, 

A number of men, silent but with anxious faces 
upon which the réflection of tie fire'féell with a weird 
effect, were runhing ‘as hard as himself towards 
Rabywood. 


He canght one man’s atm without stopping him. 

“Where is it ?’’ ‘he asked; ina hoarse whisper. 

“ Parmer Holt’s,”’ replied the man, in like man- 
ner, never removing his eyes from the flames, which 
as they turned the bend of the road could ‘be seen 
shooting above the trees. 

Wynter Leigh groaned aloud. 

“ Rubywood!” he veried; “‘and.»a three: weeks’ 
drought. ‘Not.a‘stick will be saved !’’ 

Then he ontran: them all, gained upon fresh 
groups farther,on, and burst.at last, like a grey- 
hound, wet.with perspiration and panting; in front 
of Rubywood wrapped in flames. 

Has the reader,ever seen a fife inthe eountry ?. If 
not let him imagine along, rambling, thatched 
house, built.of wood, and surrounded. by the, most 
combustible objecta—-hay, straw, and corn ricks, 
outbuildings so dried .ag to resemble touchwood, 
And to complete the picture let him remember that 
the caly eans of stopping the. fearful destruction 
lies in the water of some shallow pond, which can 
only be applied by chance buckéts, that are as 
effective as thimbles against the devouring flames, 
which amidst the fearful shrieks and screams of the 
poor animals, crackle and laugh with fiendish 
malice ag they twitl round and straw 
lick them into shapeless ashes. 

In such a scene Wynter Leigh found himself. 

For a moment he wasso stanned by the dread. 
ful din and confusion’as tobeincapable of action; 
but the. next he had pashéd his way ‘through the 
outer throng to a small group in the front of the 
house, from ‘which came the most agonizing groans 
and exclamations. ‘ 

Thelightof the flames, which werenow completely 
éurrounding the homestead, feli upon the faces of 
the farmer and Mr. Heatherbridge — the former 
cryingiand wringing his hands, the latter roaming 
to and fro with helpless, painful anxiety. 

is Leigh ran up the farmer turned his face, 
which was contracted with anguish, and cried ; 





g. 
“ Come back! It’s madness!’ You'll be burnt and 
suffocated, man! Come back !’’ 

He laughed with fiery scorn and plunged into the 
seething, hissing mass of flame. 

They saw him, with every button and fold of his 
shirt lit up hideously ; then,as he sank in the blaze 
and smoke, a cry of horror, echoed by a dull shriek 
ee the father, mingled with the crackling of the 

ames. 

Mr. Heatherbridge sank upon a bench and hid 
his face in his hands, miserably helpless. 

Suddenly a shout, half of terror, half. of en- 
couragement, brought him to his feet, and he saw 
two figures, those of. Muriel.and the man who had 
gone to her rescue, in the middle of the doorway. 

The next moment he ran up, in time to see the 
father clasp his rescued daughter to his breast, 
sobbing like a child. 

“ Where is he ? where is he?” he gasped. “ Let 
me see the man who has given me my lass’s life!’ 

A dozen hands pushéd a blackened, fire-singed 
figuré before him. 

he farmer held out his hand, but suddenly fell 
back, white and breathless. 

“Wynter Leigh !’" he exclaimed. 

“Wynter Leigh!” gasped Mr. Heatherbridge ; 
while the crowd caught the name and sent it round. 

“ Ay,’’ said-the scorched, blackened lips, ‘* I am 
Wynter Leigh, Mr. Heatherbridge, and 1 am back 
in time to give you your wife.” 

The farmer clasped Muriel with a hand of steel, 
but remained less for a moment, then 
groaned. 

“ Miserable man!’’ hecried. ‘‘ My poor lass, I’ve 
got thee, Heaven be praised, but I've lost thy 
dowry.” ; 

He had forgotten in the stupor of the, moment 
that such a being as Wynter Leigh existed. And, in 
the pangs of avarice which sei him when he re- 
membered that he had lost the ten thousand pounds 
forgot.even te be grateful for his daughter’s res- 
cued life. 

* A hundred pounds to any man who will bring 
me the tin box out of my room. Two hundred 
pounds! A thousand pounds! It’s my lass’s 
dowry !”’ 

* Her dowry?” said Leigh, with a short, hoarse 
langh ; “come, Mr, Heatherbridge, that’s worth 
saving! Will you try a venture for that or shall 1? 
Suppose I complete the gift, and make you a pre- 
sent of wife, dowry and all |” 

And langhing scornfully in the weak man’s face he 
ran towards the house again. 

A ory, full of intense, overflowing agony, from 
Muriel did not stop him, but brought his blackened 
face round to her with a look which none who saw 
it can ever forget, and the next moment he had 
plunged into the dense smoke for the second time. 

The excitement now was intense. All was for- 
gotten save that within that furnace was a brave, 
true-hearted man, who had risked his life for a 
second time, and for no other reason than tosave the 
money intended for the benefit of the man who had 
stolen the woman he loved. 

Not a man spoke, but all waited one—two—three 
minutes. 

Ah! there is something! 

Crash, crash ! 

The huge oaken rafters have split, and are fallen! 

Merciful Heaven! he must be crushed beneath 
them, even though the flame spared him! 

No! With a deafening shout they hail the daring 
figure as it stands upon the charred framework of 
the window-ledge. 

Then half-a-dozen of the bravest dart forward 
with a tarpaulin, and stretch it beneath him, shout- 
ing to him to jump for his life. 

He jumps! is caught and borne by men, cheering 
madly, to the two white, motionless figures, father 
and daughter. 

He rises, throws something heavy that rattles 
like money at their feet, then without a moan falls 
exhausted and writhing with pein beside it. 

* 


The day broke as beautiful as an august morning 
and the sun peering through the closely drawn blind 
feli Sega the scorched face of the hero of the last 
night, 

obie was lying motionless but awake, his hands, 
blackened and blistered, stretched upon the. cover: 
lid, his breast bandaged, and his thick hair singed 
and charred. 








: So. great was the pain that he dared not open his 
lips for fear of uttering the groans which he stifled 
between his clenched teeth. 

He had been carried there—to his'old room—by the 
tender, careful hands of men who would have died 
for him, and who were row massed beneatii iis win- 
dow waiting to catch a glimpse of the doctor's face. 

Before the day had gone he was happily uncdn- 
scious of his agony,’and was raving in delirium, 
calling on Heaven to'save his Muriel, and fighting 
with his hands through walls of flame. 

Then a white-clad figure with a tearful face 


hovered round his: bed with Jips that murmured 
ope for him and longed to kiss his noble 


In'the morning he awoke weak and exhausted but 
conquering, and the first objects his eyes saw were 
mgm Holt and beautiful Muriel leaning over 

m. 

He smiled sadly, then elosed his eyes. 

“ Thank Heaven,” he said, I dreamed you were 
lost after all,’’ aud he shuddered. ‘“ Where is Mr. 
Waaahaeds denn husband ?”” 

Muriel sank down on her knees beside the bed 
and hid her face. 

The old man, who had aged ten years in appear- 
ance during the excitement: of those few fearful 
hours, answered him : 

**My lass has no liusband yet, Master Leigh, and 
she’s come to ask your pardon and be one for her,.’”’ 

The sick man raised hiniself on his arm and stared 
at him. 

** Not married!’’ he breathed. 

“No, nor won’t be till you get better,’’ said the 
oldman. “And not then if we get our deserts.” 

“Do you mean,” said Leigh, trembiing, “ that 
you will give her to me ?’”’ 

*T mean that I hold her yours, seeing that you 
saved her life and her money, while the man who 
ought to have done it stood by like a ninny. She’s 
yours, Master Leigh, that is if so be as you will ex- 
plain one thing.” 

Wynter Leigh nodded, but he did not speak or 
remove his eyes from the loved head beside him, 
and to which his hand was wandering longingly. 

“JT want you to tell me who that fine lady was 
that came down here after you,’’ and the old man’s 
brow contracted. : 
Pa yr Leigh shook his hvad, then smiled snd- 

enly. 

“Ah!” hesaid, with a world of meaning. ‘“ That 
was my cousin, who came’ from Australia to bring 
me news that weuld have been as precious as rain 
in drought if it had not come toolate. She brought 
me word that my uncle had died and left me-thirty 
thousand pounds and an Australian farm.” 

“She did’”’ exclaimed the old man, his eyes 
sparkling. 

“ And now. may I have her?’’ asked Leigh, with 
the eagerness. of a boy; and, without waiting for 
an answer, he laid his hand upon the bowed head. 

“Take her,.and a wicked old man’s blessing 
too,” muttered Farmer Holt, and he trudged from 
the room, 

“ Muriel,’”” Wynter whispered. 

She raised her face, all dushed with the light of 


- joy, and her lips sought his hand. 


No, no,” he said, hastily. “ Not till it is well, 
Muriel.” 

But she took both hands te:derly, and kis.ej them 

fervently. 
' Rubywood is rebuilt, and if the reader would like 
to feast his eyes with a picture of English domestic 
felicity let him tun down and see Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh. 

A hearty welcome grects one and all, and there 
are'childrei’s voices to swell the harmony. 

The Howe knows craven-hearted Mr. Heather- 
bridge no more; he has flown, dismayed and van- 
quished by no mightier a giant than simple Jaffer, 
who ‘has’ returned to Goody, and who is always 
willing to explain how while he took Mr. Leigh’s 
letter to Muriel he met Mr Heatherbridge, who with 
great dexterity manuged to change the letter for a 
tradesman’s circular aud so deceive Muriel, who 
received the flowery announcement as a meaning- 
less kindness of poor Jaffer, and little guessed that 
it had been palmed off on him as the letter he had 
been sent to deliver. 

Yes, Jaffer is back, not at all cured of his indis- 
ccuapinate laughter, and the faitnful old William is 

ack, 

There are none but friends round Rubywood, 
where a famous artist by the name of Vandike is 
now painting a little gem, representing a man 
carrying *: lifeless girl through a burnivg house, 
and which picture Muriel Leigh intends christening 
—‘ Only Couatry Love.’’ 

os THE END. 





“No sound working braiu,” says Oliver Wendell, 
Holmes, ‘* without enough good blood to build it, re= 
pair it, and furnish the materials for those molecular 
changes which are tle conditions essential to all uer- 
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vous actions, intellectual and volitional, as well as 
those of lower grade. No good blood without a 
proper amount of proper food and air to furnish ma- 
teriais and healthy organs to reduce a sufficient 
quantity of these materials to a state fit to enter the 
circulation. No healthy organs, strictly speaking, 
except from healthy parents and developed and main- 
tained by proper stimuli, nourishment, and use. 
No healthy parents—no help for it, We are, of 
course, applying the term healthy to the brain, as 
signifying much more than freedom from disease, A 
healthy brain should show, by the outward signs of 
clear, easily worked intelligence, well balanced 
faculties and commanding will, that its several or- 
gans, if such there be, or its several modes of action, 
if it works as a whole, are properly developed and 
adjusted by themselves and in relation to each other.” 


THE WIDOW'S TEST. 


“SyreLta, you are going to do what a widow 
generally does when she marries a second time, 
You're going to do a silly thing. Arthur Austin 
doesn’t love you. It is your mouey he wants.” 

‘hus spoke Aunt Margaret, prim and grim, be- 
hiud her ivevitable kuitting-needles, Her niece, 
Sybella Ruthven, a young widow, looked at her in- 
dignantly. : 

“ Why, auntie,” she said, “bow naughty of you. 
Aud have I no charms that a lover suould not be 
possible to me?” 

“You are very pleasing and very handsome too, 
Sybella,” said Mrs. Margaret. “But can’t you com- 
pare this man yourself with poor, dear Reginald, 
who scare-ly took his eyes off your face, and who 
would do anything to make you happy? I'd rather 
live on the memory of such a love as that than take a 
pretence of love like this, Why, this Arthur Austin 
is too selfish to love any one but himself; and 
thongh, of course, first love stands apart, aud you 
can’t have Reginald back again, only be sensible for 
a moment, and contrast Mr. Austin with the men 
you have refused—that fair-haired young artist— 
that merry, good-hearted German, with a red mouth 
just made for kissing—and old Mr. Bell, who, if he 
was seventy, worshipped the ground you trod upon. 
1 tell you there’s neituer seutiment nor passion in 
him. He isan extravagant feliow, and he is lazy 
too. Nature happened to give him the sort of 
looks you like, aud so you've been silly enough to 
turn your back on good men, and hold out your arms 
to him,” 

“Oh, auntie, any one would think I did the 
courtivg,”’ said the little widow. “ Hold out my arms, 
indeed |” 

“It’s all the same thing,” said the elder lady— 
“all the same thing. You dropped into his like a 
ripe cherry when he held them out, and it’s dreadful 
to me to see you expecting so much, when you'll get 
60 little. A gay honeymoon perhaps. After that 
neglect, the pangs of jealousy—with goud reason 
tuo, no doubt—and bitter life-long regret.” 

“ Auntie, dear, I love him,” said Sybella. “I used 
to say no woman could love twice, but this second 
love is very strong, and as sweet as if I were sixteen 
again, I trust dear Arthur perfectly, If I had no- 
thing in the world I should be even dearer to him. 
He has often said he wished that I had not. But I'll 
not be angry with you, auntie; only I'll test him, I’ll 
prove him. You shall own how generous he is, and 
how fond of me.” 

**I trust so,” said the old lady ; “ indeed, I trust so. 
But I don't believe it, and, besides, you are having 
your wedding dress made.” 

But Mrs, Ruthven, as she kissed her aunt good- 
night, vowed that the test should be made. 

* He will forgive me when | tell him all,” she said. 
“‘ Aunt Margaret is so good that I cannot bear she 
should not know just how good Arthur is. Dear 
Arthur !”’ 

Then she ran upstairs, and, opening the locket in 
which she wore his portrait, kissed it a thousand 
times, thinking those thoughts that fill the heart of 
any loving woman who is a promised bride, and 
which are so pure and holy that while they move her 
she is a better woman for them. 

Great grief had come to Sybella when her young 
husband was torn from her heart; and she had been 
very wretched for long years, but the wound had 
healed at last, and then Arthur Austin had come into 
her life, suiting her so perfectly, realizing her every 
dream of what a man should be. Often she wou- 
dered how it was that she should ever be so happy 
again. 

Doubt him! Ah, she would not dare to doubt him. 
But Aunt Margaret should be satisfied. 

“You are looking grave, my dear,” said Arthur, 
as they sat together the next evening, 

“A little, perhaps,” she answered, “I have been 
worried by something. I dou’t kuow exactly how to 





explain it. Bat when banks fail people who have 
their money in them must suffer, you know; and 
you've read of the failure to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ You had your money there ?” 

“IfIhad not, what would it trouble me that it 
should fail?” she asked, ‘To be sure, I have a 

little besides, but Aunt Margaret and old Uncle 
Reuben must havea home, you know,aud I suppose 
I shall have five hundred a year over all expenses. 
You'll not nave a rich wife, Arthur, after all.” 

He paused a moment; then auswered, huskily : 

*It shall be my pride and pleasure tu see that you 
want nothing, Sybella. I am almost glad you have 
become poor for that reason.” 

T hen he kissed her, and Sybella was happy, bu 
ashamed of herself for putting him to the test. 

“You see he isall I thought him, auntie,” she 
said to Mrs. Margaret when he was gone. “I shall 
tell him all to-morrow,” , ; 

“No,” said Mrs, Margaret ;“waitaweek. Promise 
me you'll wait a week, Sybella!” 

So Sybella waited, and Aunt Margaret, watch- 
ing, saw the signs she watched for, though this 
loving woman had as yet no suspicion of the 
truth. 

The wedding-day drew nearer. The dress, rich 
and quiet enough for one who was to bea bride for 
the second time, was brought home, And then it 
was that, Sore against her will, Sybelia kept her 
promise, and told Arthur one day how the bank 
had failed, and left her penniless. She told the 
story before Aunt Margaret, listening grimly behiud 
her everlasting kuitting, and she wound up by 
adding, “and dear auntico, here, what will she 
do?” 

Her lover had listened very gravely, but when she 
had finished he bont over her and kissed her. 

“ Somehow I love you better for this, Sybella,”’ he 
said, “and Aunt Margaret, will she not be my aunt 
also, from the day that makes us one?” 

hen Sybella, ashamed of her trick, wept upon his 
shoulder; but somehow Aunt Margaret looked no 
less grimly upon the handsome Arthur, and ouly said 

afterward: 

“ Wait a week, child. Promise me to wait a week, 
before you undeceive him!” 

Then Sybella said “ You are unjust;” and was 
seriously angry with Margaret for the first time in 
her life, 

Four days had passed. 

It was a bright day, and there was to be a pleasant 
park party that afternoon. Sybella aud her be- 
trothed were among them. 

They were all old friends, and Mrs. Ruthven was 
in her gayest mood, and chatted merrily with all— 
perhaps a little more with a shy young fellow of 
eighteen, who was in the company than with any 
other, because of his youth and shyness. 

Arthur Austin had begun the day in his usual good 
spirits, but as it went on ho grew gloomier and 
gloomier, and at last relapsed into perfect silence, In 
vain did his betrothed endeavour tocheer him. He 
scarcely spoke or looked at her, and at last his 
mauver began to have effect on the whole party. One 
after the other grew dismal, aud the retura home was 
as solemu as a funeral procession, 

At Sybella’s door Austin lifted his bat coldly and 
bade her gvod evening without a pressure of the 
hand. 

“You are coming in, Austin?” she said, softly. 

“No,” he answered, 

“ Are you ill?” 

Re that he turned sharply upon her, and said, 
aloud: 

“No, Iam not ill. I am not blind, that isall. Nor 
deaf, either. I have watched and listened to-day to 
my cost. Good evening.” 

“What did he mean, aunt ?” cried Sybella, when 
the door had closed. “Whathasbeendone? I saw 
nothing.” 

“He is pretending to be jealous of young Martin,” 
said Aunt Margaret, quietly. ‘“Sybella, have cou- 
rage. He means to quarrel and break with you now 
that he thinks you peuniless, Tell him the truth 
and he will soon recover from his jealousy, Keep it 
+ yourself, and you will never be able to mollify 

im, 

And this time Sybella only sighed. But she went 
to her room and wrote a pretty letter to her lover, 
begging him to come to her, and when he came she 
met him with an offer of her lips, which he shocked 
her by rejecting. 

“You know how I have been offended, Sybella,” 
hesaid, “ You kuow you have flirted with that boy 
all day,” 

“You know I did not,” said Sybella, “Flirt! I 
never flirted in my life. Why should I begin to do 
so now? No woman was ever truer thau I have 
been to you.” 

“I doubt it,” said he, “I have seen much, and I 








suspect more; aud siuce your conduct has weaned 








my heart from you we had better part. ‘There is 
only one way of managing these things,” 

Sybslla looked into his face, She saw no jealoirs 
madness there, only a cool determination to break 
his engagement. with a woman whom he had never 
loved, and whose fortune had been his only object 
from the first, 

And she knew that Aunt Margaret hed beon right, 
bnt she had loved him so well and trusted him se 
entirely that it seemed to her ae if the knowledge 
would rend soul from body. 

Slowly she drew her engagement-ring from her 
finger and put it iuto his hand, and turned away. At 
the door.a stronger hand grasped hers. It was Aunt 
Margaret’s, She led her niece to her room, and 
returned to the parlour before Arthur Austin had 
left it. 

os before him, looking straight into his eyes, 
she said: 

“ So, sir, you have been tried in the furnace and 
found wanting. You know or are not jealous, You 
know that my niece’s loss of fortune is at the bottom 
of this. Don’t prevaricate,. You know itistrue, I 
have seen through from the first.” 

“It is not your affair, I believe,” Arthuranswered, 
sulkily. “Of course, when a man expects to marry 
money, he isn’t pleased to fiud himself saddled with 
a poor wife and her beggarly relations. But, of 
course, I was jealous, I've broken with Sybella on 
that account, and it is her own fault.”’ 

“She has had a lucky escape, Mr. Austin,” said 
Aunt Margaret; “ but before you go let me tell you a 
little secret. Sybella bas not lost her money. The 
baak that failed had not a penny of hersinit. And 
as for the beggarly relation—you mean me, you 
know—poor Aunt Margaret is worth ber hundred 
thousand pounds, and every penny of it is left to her 
dear niece, Sybella Ruthven. I warned her that you 
did not love her. I forced her against her will to put 
you to the test. And now I see that I was right, and 
you may go, Mr, Arthur Austin.” 

Mr. Austin departed, 

A month afterward he wrote @ penitent letter to 
Sybella, telling her that he believed himself to have 
been causelessly jealous, and quoting a good deal 
from Byron and Shakespeare on the subject. 

But the woman who is fooled twice by the same 
man must be a hopeless idiot ; and Mrs. Ruthven wil 
remain Mrs. Ruthven until some better man asks her 
to change her name. M, K. D. 








Lorp CHARLEs RusseLu has resigned the duties 
of Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of Commous, He 
has held the post since 1848, and is sixty-eight years 
of age. 

INTERNATIONAL Boat Races.—No less than 
eight of our rowing clubs have promised to send 
crews to take part in the international boat-races, 
which are to be rowed next year on the Schuylkill 
River at Philadelphia. These are the London Rowing 
Club, the Thames Club, the Leander Rowing Club, 
the Ilex Aquatic Association, the Kingston Rowing 
Club, the West London and North London Clubs, 
aud the Ina Club,, The Royal Chester Club, of 
Liverpool, will also send a four-oared crew, and M, 
Geslin g, the well-known Parisian rower, is likewise 
to go with acrew. Invitations to join in the contest 
have been sent to the Oxford and Cambridge Rowing 
Clubs, but they have not accepted them. 

A PuILANTHROPISsT.—Le Pére Cadet is dead. He 
had the most extraordinary restaurant in the world. 
For three halfpence the poor dined well. . He was 
proud of his half-benevolent, half-commercia! pur- 
suit, and a critic thus sums up his work :—Studenta 
who had outrun their allowance, street-beggars who 
had extorted the necessary sous from charitable pedes- 
trians, unlucky thieves and still more unlucky honest 
people, workmen, penurious strangers, and badly 
paid clerks—it was for such as these that le Pére 
Cadet catered. That such a man of genius should 
die seemsa pity. This last sentence requires a great 
deal of time to consider it in all ite gs and 
philosophy, practical and poetical. ; 

Tus Dunmow FLITcH,—T his ancient custom does 
not seem destined to die the death which many 
wish it. Hardly has the new year dawned before a 
ol n of the Church of England sends in his 
claim for 1875- Omitting name and address, the 
application, which is addressed to Mr. J. W. Savill, is 
as follows :—Dear Sir,—I thank you for yonr letter. 
- « +» « I wish to be a candidate for the flitch if 
you will kindly, at your convenience, send me full 
particulars, On the other side I send you the names 
of myself and wife.—I remain, yours very truly........ 
«+sseeeese| Eadorsement ]. Baisiss cereseesetged 52 years, C., 
(wife)...........age 54 years. Married at B..,..., April 
24th, 1862, no children. This is the: first claim 
made by a clergyman since the iustitution of the 
custom. 

Tue Brown Instrrutiox.—The Brown Institu- 
tion in the Wandeworth Road is « curious feature in 
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London at present: Lame dogs, sick horses and 
donkeys form the out-dvor patients of this hospital ; 
and yet it is not merely a hos-pital. It was estab- 
lished by a gentleman who died twenty years ago, 
leaving over 20,0001. for this purpose, 
queathed to the chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fel- 
lows of the University of London for the purpose of 
establishing and upholding an, institution for inves- 
tigating, studying, and, without charge beyond imme- 
diate expenses, endeavouring to cure maladies, dis- 
tempers, and injuries which any quadrdpeds or birds 
useful to man may be found subject to.’ During 1873 
there were about 7,000 animals, chiefly horses and 
donkeys, receiving treatment at the Brown Institute, 
Many of the horses, it was found, were the property 
of rich proprietors, so that, the trustees have lately 
restricted the benefits of the charity to the poor. 
Last year 4,000 animals attended as out-patients. 
Of these, 800 were dogs, and among these about 12 
cases of rabies, —The endowment of the charity 
gives only some 900 pounds a year, which, after all 
expenses are paid, leaves nothing for the purchase of 
diseased or injured animals or their carcases for the 
promotion of science. 


THE SHADOW OF THE STORM, 


_so——_ 
CHAPTER VI. 

Mornuer and daughter sat in the luxuriou® 
boudoir in profound silence. The minds of both 
were teeming with earnest thought, but neither 
dared give language to them. 

Tho wine had evidently revived the countess ; the 
colour had returned to her lips, although her face 
was still pale. But she remained with her head 


Fs eng by one arm, her eyes drooping to the 


r. 

Felicie to her side, and nestled her hand 
into the chilly, listless a iy that hung over the 
arm of the easy-chair, They closed fondly over 
here. ‘Still the girl dared not speak. 

At length the countess turned and fixed her 
mournful eyes upon the wistful, girlish face, 

“ My child,’* said she, “ circumstances so peculiar 
and delicate make it very embarrassing to speak 
plainly with you, yet I cannot endure that you 
should judge wrongfully of your mother’s motives. 
I may have erred; I may have lacked the courage 
to brave everything for the truth and the right; but 
it is certain I have actedas I believed was my duty 
—then—now—always! Heaven knows I have 
struggled fiercely and suffered bigong that I have 
meant it. should only be myself to be immolated. 
Circumstances have cruelly hemmed mein, I have 
only had the power given me to make the best of 
them. My conscience sustains me. ‘Too well I 
know how little account I give to wealth or title. I 
count them both more empty and valueless than 
the froth of the sea. Iam assured itis a prouder 
thing to be the beloved and loving wife of a peasant 
than the neglected, cold-hearted partner of a 
throne. And yet there are some duties higher than 
those of love. So at least it seems to me. But, 
Felicie, I no longer urge upon you this marriage 
with the marquis. You shall judge for yourself; 
whatever your decision, you may rely upon my 
support and countenance, even against your father’s 
anger.” 

“* But his anger will be terrible,” sighed Felicie. 

“I fear so; but it will be no worse than I have 
endured even before disobedience. It really seems 
to me that yon could not help yourself if you tried, 
but this strange state of affairs in France isin your 
favour. Ah, my child, you have sat in judgment 
upon your mother, see if you can avail yourself of 
far more propitious circumstances.” 

“Dear, dear mamma,’ cried Felicie, through a 
flood of tears, “‘I spoke thoughtlessly; I never 
meant to hint that I believed you anything but the 
angel you are.”’ 

She flung herself upon her mother’s breast, and 
they mingled their tears together. After this they 
were both comforted. They shared the same couch 
that night, and long after Lady Felicie had fallen 
into the sweet slumbers of innocence and youth the 
pale mother bent above her, whispering softly : 

**Oh, my beloved one, may Heaven spare you the 
bitter trials of your hopeless mother! At least, 
though your warm, womanly devotion be not aroused, 
| you find a husband re can respect and honour, 
and not a narrow-minded, tyrannical master, who 
crushes your most -strenuous efforts to fulfil your 
duties loyally.” 

In two days longer, as Emile had prophesied, the 
count arrived with his noble friend. 

_If the servants marvelled at his quiet entrance, 
his freedom from the accustomed retinue of atten- 
dants, they stood too much in awe of him to com- 
ment upon it. 

He greeted the countess with his usnal stately 
courtesy, but he clasped his daughter warmly tohis 
heart ere he presented her to the marquis. 





It was true that she was the dearest thing in the 
world to him except his pride and his selfishnes. 
we loved her as deeply as his narrow nature would 
allow. 

“ This, De Berri, is Lady Felicie. You see she has 

uite outgrown the little girl you remember,” said 

e father, proudly. 

The old marquis bowed gallantly over the tre mb- 
bling little hand extended to him. 

“T greet the Lady Felicie with a great deal of 
pleasure, and no little admiration. But I shall 
allow a younger voice to describe the effect of such 
fresh loveliness upon our dull Parisian eyes.’ 

“Your son has not accompanied you?’’ observed 
the countess, to spare her agitated daughter the 
necessity of reply. 

**Not yet, my dear madam. He took a more 
circuitous route. You are doubtless aware of the 
revolutionary state of the whole country. He was 
imprudent enough to express his indignation at the 
brutal insolence of the mob toward her gracious 
majesty the queen, and very nearly paid the 
penalty of his boldness. I shail not feel quite easy 
till he reaches us.”’ 

* T have heard very little from Paris. You know 
our extreme isolation, and the count prohibited in- 
tercourse with Frejus. I hope you do not apprehend 
serious results ?”’ 

“One cannot say what will happen. It had 
grown @ little quieter, but the leaders are subtle 
now; they have but to touch a spring, and the 
mine is fired. Heaven help all who come in the 
way of the explosion.’’ 

i "4 countess looked anxiously over to her hus- 

n e 

“ Have F me: any fears of this insubordinate spirit 
reaching F'rejus ?’’ asked she. 

“ Pshaw!” said the count, testily; “what do 
women know of such things? I must go and 
talk with M. Pierre and see how affairs have gone 
on.’’ e 

“*Stay,” interposed the countess, ‘had you not 
better listen to my account first ? I assure you it 
will be wiser.” 

With his accustomed perversity, from the paltry 
desire to show that he was lord and master over this 
woman of twice his intellect and force of character, 
the count replied, contemptuously : 

** Your account, indeed! I would as soon ques- 
tion one of the servant girls. I should have to 
allow one-half for your antipathy to my worthy 
Pierre, and the other half to your ignorance to all 
pounet matters, and then where would my result 

@ ad - 

The countess coloured deeply, while Felicie’s eyes 
flashed indignantly. 

“It is of no consequence,” replied the former, 
turning to the marquis with some quiet remark con- 
cerning the weather. 

The count bustled away from the room. 

The countess then earnestly inquired concerning 
all the turbulent movements in Paris, and the mar- 
quis was much impressed with the good sense and 
intelligence of her remarks, 

“ What,” thought he, “is that obtuse Languedoc 
ignorant of the superiority of the wife he treats so 
slightingly 2?” 

He might have guessed that this very superiority 
Was cause enough for slight from such a little 
nature as the count’s. 

The count came back in the highest spirits. 

** Excellent, excellent, De Berri; our most san- 
guine hopes arefulfilled. M. Pierre assures me that 
the utmost quiet reigns in this little corner of the 
country. It is our salvation that it isso romotefrom 
Paris. He did not seem aware of anything which 
had taken place there, and I thought it best not to 
enlighten him. We shall have ample time for pre- 
paration and shall set sail from Frejus with all our 
valuables.” 

“‘ That is as remarkableas propitious,’’ observed 
the marquis. “Are you sure this man has means of 
observation ?’* 

“ Certainly ; a more faithful, trustworthy fellow 
cannot be found in all Europe.” 

The countess and her daughter exchanged glances. 
In the face of their knowledge it was certainly 
painfully ludicrous, this complaisance and self- 
sufficiency of the count, 

The marquis did not lose this little bye-play of 
dumb talk between the ladies. 

“ We must not be over confident,”’ said he, “ there 
is too much at stake to peril it lightly.” 

** Oh, no,” responded the count, rubbing his hands 
briskly, and acting like a person just emerging from 
a nightmare of horror into perfect security. ‘* Bat 
we can afford to take Pierre’s word, I will give 
warrant of that.” 

The countess opened her lips, and tlen closed 
them again, casting [at the same time beseeching 
looks at Felicie. 

. The latter spoke at once. 

** But, papa, I do not in the least share your con- 
fidence. I can tell you something that will shake 
your faith in that odious M. Pierre,”’ 





“QOdious M. Pierre! Yes, that is it. Your lady- 
ship has used my absence skilfully, you have in- 
stilled into the girl your own absurd and shameful 
antipathy to my favourite agent,” exclaimed the 
count, turning angrily to his wife. 

She bit her lip ere she answered, with the utmost 
coolness : 

“Felicie will assure you her prejudices are her 
own. But pray let us leave so disagreeable a sub- 
ject. I think I hearthe bell which summons .us to 
the dining-room ; I am sure you must be ready for 
the repast.” 

The marquis gave her his arm, and Felicie went 
out with her father. 

The latter recovered his good humour at the 
table and drank to the health of the future 
Marchioness De Berri. 

His daughter received it in silence. 

**Edward should be here to respond,” said the 
marquis, gaily ; “ but I trust a week from this will 
give him the privilege.” 

The ladies retired early, leaving the gentlemen to 
their wine. 

“Mamma,” exclaimed Felicie, “what is to be 
done? Papa will never credit our story, so obsti- 
nately does he pin his faith upon M. Pierre. And if 
we tell it, he will carry it at once to M. Pierre, and 
will not that ruin all ?”” 

The countess sighed bittetly. 

“TI cherished the hope that he would at least 
ve me credit for veracity. His mistaken confi- 
mce in that villain will greatly embarrass us. It 
will never do to risk the destruction of all by 
allowing M. Pierre to hear of our discovery. I see 
only one method.’’ 

“T know what that is, mamma. Wait until Emile 
comes, and ask his advice. [ shall look for the 
flowers every morning and noon. It seems best to 
me also.” 

** You have gpeneed my decision. And about the 
marquis and the marriage, Felicie ?” 

The girl dropped her head against her mother’s 
shoulder. 

*T am a coward, mamma, after all my brave 
talk. I dare not oppose my father’s will. Besides, 
since Emile has seen him and pronounced him 
worthy [ do not feel so desperately miserable.” 

The countess kissed her fondly. 

“ Dear child, Heaven grant there may be no risk. 
His father is very prepossessing.”’ 

“Yes. I wonder how he came to bo so intimate 
with papa! he is so different.’’ 

“ Hush, my child! do not forget your filial 
respect.” 

Felicie accepted the reproof without comment, but 
as she contrasted this careful respect of her 
mother’s with the tantalizing behaviour of the 
count, she found it impossible not to reiterate her 
indignation mentally. 

The next day the two gentlemen rode over to 
Frejus, dressed very plainly, and quite unattended. 

- Pierre watched them ride away with malignant 
glee. 

“There go two simpletons ona fool's errand,” 
muttered he. ‘‘ Do they expect the } eo :ie to come 
forward and inform them of the inteuded revolt ? 
Much wiser may they be on their return.’’ 

The marquis looked grave as he again entered 
the drawing-room, and the countess hastily in- 
quired : 

“No ill news, I hope ?”” 

“‘ Nothing definite ; but Iam painfully anxious for 
my son’s arrival, I don’t fully share the count’s 
confidence. There was a dogged, sullen look on some 
faces to-day, and on others a suppressed exultation 
which suggests to me that Parisian doings are not 
entirely unknown. Some terrible thing has happened 
at Versailles, for one man muttered when he thought 
the count too far away to hear, ‘ What do you think 
of Versailles? How many are left of the Guards ?” 
Ah, madam, I fear everything horrible !” 

The countess sighed, but would not add to his 
re by the revelations in her power to dis- 
close. 

The days wore on into weeks ; the weeks became 
a month. Continual reports of additional horrors 
arrived, but no sign of the Marquis Edward. 

In vain also Lady Felicie strolled morning after 
morning to the meadow bridge. No longed-for 
blossoms appeared. If Emile lingered much longer 
the chilly weather would despoil them all, 

The father was restless and miserable, and dared 
not return to search for his son. 

The count, too, grew anxious and less confident. 
It was a terribly trying time forall. The countess 
wasted away ‘fearfully, the suspense seemed con- 
suming her ey life. 

M. Pierre still remained with them, and outwardly 
everything proceeded calmly ; but what a feverish 
tide surged and throbbed beneath the assumed mask 
of indifference on all sides ! 

The count and his noble guest were pacing the 
terrace just at twilight one October afternoon when 
a ragged figure, in a rough peasant blouse, came 
slowly up the avenue. 
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The count lifted his arm in a gesture of rebuke 
for the presumption, but the forlorn-looking 
creature gave no heed, only hurriedly approached 
nearer. - 

Suddenly the marquis, with a sob of relief and as- 
tonishment, rushed to meet him. ' 

“Edward! Good Heavens! in whata plight!” 
“Yes, my father. Thank Heaven, I have reached 

you at last, but I am nearly dead with exposure and 
suffering,” exclaimed the youth, and as he yew he 
tottered, and would have fallen but for the father’s 
outstretched arm. 

They carried him into the house through the bal- 
cony window, to save the prying curiosity of the 
servants, and go came most abruptly upon the 
countess and her daughter in the little parlour they 
had used constantly since-the count’s return. ‘* 

Lady Felicie’s first view of her betrothed husband 
was certainly not a very flattering one. 

The pale face, the disordered hair, the rough, 
stained clothing, might well change poor Edward's 
appearance. ‘ 

She retreated in dismay, and left them busily 
restoring animation to the half-insensible youth. 
When at length she summoned courage to return he 
had been moved into an adjoining chamber. “ 

Her mother came out, and, flinging her arms around 
her neck, fairly sobbed, . 

“ What is it,dear mamma?” exclaimed Feliaie. 

“Oh, my child, what horrible times. have we 
fallen upon! That poor youth has narrowly 
escaped with his life. He has been in prison all of 
this time; he escaped the day after a fearful 
massacre. The palace was sacked, the Guards cut 
down, more than twenty thousand souls sent into 
eternity. The poor king and the royal family are 
close prisoners, La Fayette himself is denounced, 
and has fled to Germany. The whole land will be 
steeped in blood.” 

“But now the Marquis Edward has come we shall 
all escape,’’ said Felicie, soothingly, alarmed at the 
fixed look of anguish on her mother’s face. 

“ Heaven grant it, my child. For you at least may 
there be safety; but a wild foreboding has seized 
me, I cannot shake it off.”” 

“Hush, hush, my precious mamma, my blessed 
one, you are nervous and excited. Perhaps Emile 
has come likewise. Oh, do not give way, you who 
are all my support and strength.”” 

The noble mother clasped her daughter closely in 
her arms, closed her eyes, and Felicie saw her lips 
mesing in fervent prayer. After that she smiled 
calmly. 

‘lt is indeed wrong in me to frighten you, my 
Felicie; the weakness is over. Whatever it may be 
Iaccept my fate humbly, as the portion dealt to me 
by Heaven.” 

How often afterwards did these thrilling words 
return to the tender daughter! how much comfort 
and grace did they pour into her bleeding, mourn- 
ing heart! 

** How did the Marquis Edward,escape at last ?” 
added Felicie, presently. 

“Some one aided him, It was a strange name— 
the Falcon, I think he called it.’’ . 

“It was not Emile then. Somehow I fancied it 
micht be this which detained him so long.” 

‘he countess sighed heavily. 

At this moment the count came into the apart- 
ment; he was fairly trembling with terror. 

“* Make ready for instant departure, Violante,” 
said he; “the moment Edward is able to be moved 
the marriage must take place, and an hour afterward 
must see us on the road to St. Joseph, where a fish- 
ing vessel lies waiting for us. The marquis and 
myself have converted everything possible into 
diamonds, and we shall not need to burden our- 
selves with anything bulky, We might take the 
plate if it can be packed without discovery by the 
servants. No one but M. Pierre will know of our 
movements till too late to hinder.”’ 

““M. Pierre!” exclaimed both the mother and 
daughter in horror. 

* The old story!” ejaculated the count, angrily ; 
‘one would think at this awful time you might put 
aside this perversity.” 

“Count Languedoc, if you confide in that man 
you are ruined; the horrors which come, whatever 
they may be, will lie upon your own coasciznes. 
Believe me, I beseech you, for this once in your life. 
M. Pierre is the leader of the band who wait but the 
signal for murdering us all,”’ cried the countess, 
sternly. 

“A pretty accusation to bring forward against a 
faithful fellow | have known and trusted for years ; 
he is anxious and alarmed as any one of us.” 

“‘He is an artful knave, indeed, if he has won 
our confidence so thoroughly that you will accept 
is word in contradiction to your wife and child,” 

retorted the countess, bitterly. ’ 

“Oh, papa, believe us,”’ cried Felicie. “We have 
proof of his treachery, we heard with our own ears, 
Wwe saw with our own eyes.” 

“Tell me precisely what you accuse him of. What 


is vour proot?’”’ 





*J will gladly do it if yon will assure me that you 
will not carry the story to him.” 

“Ah,” sneered the count, “you will not allow 
him the opportunity to clear himself. I shall give 

‘ou no Sook assurance, for I should certainly allow 
im to vindicate his honesty.’’ 

The countess wrung her hands. 

“ Perverse to the last! Immovable as a rock! 
What can we do?” 

“Obey 4 instructions ; get rerdy your clothing, 
and have a bridal dress for Felicie, It shall not be 
said a Languedoc was without fitting wedding 
garments even in such a time as this.” 

The countess and herdanghter went silently away, 
What could be done to convince him of the folly 
and wickedness of his conduct? 

If the countess had been more artful she might 
by a little manewuvring have brought him to the 
desired terms. 

His confidence in M. Pierre was by no means‘the 
praiseworthy desire of doing justice to an old 
servant. 

Had the countess stooped to strategy and deceit, 
pretended to be perfectly satisfied with the obnoxious 
overseer, heaped upon him flattery and praise, there 
is not the slightest doubt Count Languedoc would 
have suddenly wheeled ‘and withdrawn all favour 
from him. Such is the perversity of these narrow, 
selfish natures. 

With the world at large, the noble acquaintances, 
and his few intimate friends, he was obliged to be 
urbane, polite, and in a degree unselfish, to preserve 
their good opinion and secure a gentlemanly 
reputation, but he revenged himself for this upon 
the uncomplaining wife. 

She was powerless to withdraw, could not injure 
his good name without affecting her own, in fact 
was as safely secured as achained slave; she was 
therefore a sort of fetish, upon whom he vented 
all his ill humours and vindictive, irritable passions, 

And this was the husband for whose rank and 
position her pitiless father had sacrificed her 
dearest hopes, It was indeed a proof of her noble 
character that the countess had not been crushed 
with imbecility or vindictiveness, 

Edward was feverish and too ill to rise the next 
morning. Much as this delay distressed them there 
seemed no other alternative than to be patient. 
But they were careworn, anxious faces which 
gathered around the breakfast-table. 

Immediately after that meal, however, Lady 
Felicie came flying to her mother’s sido with 
sparkling eyes. In her hand she held a small nose- 
gay of wild flowers. 

“*Oh, mamma, I seem to have found strength and 
safety. Emile is certainly at hand.” 

The countess’s face brightened likewise. 

** You found them on the bridge ?” 

“Yes, yes. What if we go to meet him there at 
the tree? You know since my father’s return the 
ghosts have forsaken the woods, He may give us 
valuable information,”’ 

“TI will think about it. It will be difficult to 
elude your father’s observation, and he would 
peremptorily forbid our leaving the house. Yet it 
is worth the trial.” 

“You do not look equal to it, ma chére mére, 
How wan your face has grown! I almost think I 
have courage to go alone rather than that you 
shouid venture.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue count ordered all preparations consistent 
with the resources of the chateau to be made for the 
approaching wedding, and flattered himself that he 
was very diplomatic in talking spohanatls before 
the servants of the series of festivities which should 
follow that event. 

He affected an air of the utmost security, and laid 
ont a score of improvements to be made in the gar- 
den at a period when he meant to be safely landed 
on a foreign shore. And every few hours he ex- 
changed a knowing nod with M. Pierre as if glori- 
fying over his wise sagacity, In these prepara- 
tions, of course, the absence of the most 
valuable service of silver was diseovered, but the 
wily M. Pierre had forestalled the need of explana. 
tion by informing his credulous master that he had 
taken the precaution, in consideration of the dis- 
turbances in other places, to secrete it, and that it 
should be ready for him at the wedding festival, un- 
less he preferred to have it snugly packed for trans- 
portation to the fishing sloop, which last idea the 
count eagerly seconded. 

He rode over to Frejus to find some one to per- 
form the ceremony, and on the way thither met a 
bishop coming to him for protection, He had left 
Paris expecting to find a relative at Frejus, but 
every one who had held the slightest claim:to aris- 
tocracy had fled from Paris, 

The count received him warmly and carried him 
back to the chateau in triumph. Now everything. 

was prepared, only waiting for the bridegraom to. 
be able to verform his share of the ceremony. 


M. Pierre was ostensibly mast active in carrying 
forward the. tions, but the countess shud- 
dered every time she met his eye. 

The . bishop’s ‘presence -gave the ladies: more 
excuse for lingering in their own rooms; and it 
also seemed to offer the opportunity to visit the 
Se ta 

erefore, very evening, they. stole; forth 
cautiously and speeding, along toward the 
hollow ;tree. 


Before thay reached the edge of the wood the form 
of Emile started up from the hedge which bordered 
a ya nly ly, and a 

spoke their names eagerly, a ispersed th: 
his sudden eppeeeaune had 


momentary terror which ¢ 
caused. 

i" Thank Heaven re ney come! « was trying to 
conjure up an opportunity for s ing wi ‘ou. 
How proceed ‘matters at the shetien pe J 

‘* Badly enough, { fear, though the count fancies 
everything favourable,” answered the countess. 

** And the overseer ?” ! 

“He is there still. Tho count trusts: him im- 
plicitly, and has ‘confided ‘to him all his plans of 
escape. 

« = - the nae demented ?” 

“He will not listen to our remonstrances,’”’ am 
swered Felicie, while her mother keptsilence. 

“ Have you told him what you heard ?”’ 

“No; though we assured:him: that we had proof 
of his treachery, .He declared he s go 
to M. Pierre with our accusations,,and we dared 
not reveal all without consulting you.” 

“That was prudent,” said Emile; while between 
his. teeth he muttered, “ Dolt! ‘idiot! brate! the 
man does not deserve to live.” And in a moment 
he added, gravely, “It would be the extinguish- 


‘ment of your best hopes. of escape to, reveal 
| presence here, or the 16 the “ of 


] cality of retreat I haye 
vovided. I half expected to find you gone; and I 
ervently hoped it might be go.”” 

““ Wé waited for the Marquis Edward.’” 

“ And he arrived two nights ago, Why were you 
— away before this? Every hour is of priceless 
value. 

‘*Heis ill; we are only waiting for his recovery ; 
then the marriage is to take Clan and we ey to 
ride directly to the wharf: at St. Joseph's.” 

“T wish I kuew their plans better; not a soul has 
entered the woods since I came, and the pikes have 
been removed. I lost the precious opportunity by 
my long absence.” 

“Ah,” cried Felicie, “we looked ‘for you so 
anxiously. We grew so troubled about your long 


absence. 

“T could not come. I have learned a bitter les- 
son in my absence. I, who held them to my away 
before, have found ‘the tide so swollen that it bore 
me along like a feather, I lifted up voice for 
freedom, equality, manhood—did , I Sie they 
would interpret it lawlessness, demoralization, 
brutality ? Alack ! one cannot play with fire except 
to be scorched. My heart has died within me to 
witness the horrors which reign trinamphant, con- 
scious as I am that I‘helped to nurse the spark 
which has become such a madly devouring,element. 
There is but one course left me; I must secretly 
- _ who come within reach of my helping 

nds,” 

“‘ You counsel us to refrain from mentioning the 
adventure in the woods that, night?’ questioned 
ene anxious to return as s' as pos- 
sible. 

“*I certainly do, if it is to be retailed at once to 
the arch villain Pierre. Besides it is too late now. 
Pierre is aware of your movements, I wish I were 
certain of his. I must go to Frejus and hunt up a 
few trusty comrades; by their means I may learn 
more. But it will be prudentfor you to accompany 
me to the tree and learn how to ma the spring 
which opens the jagged door of the tree trunk. 
Then, if you can reach it, you will be safe whatever 
happens to me.” 

_‘*Let us go now, we may have no other opportu- 
nity,” eaid Felicie. 

They proceeded thither in silence. The countess 
seemed greatly oe et and sat down on the ground, 
while Emile carefully initiated her daughter into the 
mysteries of the spring, cunningly filed into a round 
excrescence of the bark: 

Lady Felicie practised upon it until able to open 
it instantaneously. 

“ Now let us hasten back,” said the countess, 
shivering with the chilly night air. 

Just as she turned she paused suddenly, and, ex- 
tending her hand, said, with a grave, solemn sweet- 
ness: 

* Heaven bless , Emile, and reward you for 
all your devotion? * 

He held her hand in his just a brief moment, 
then dropped it without a word. 

The countess drew Felicie’s arm within hers and 
hurried away, nor cast a single backward glance. 

Thoy were just in season to escape detection, and 





had hardly removed their wrappers when the count 
burst in upon them. 
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“To-morrow night, Felicie, my love !”’ exclaimed 
“The Marquis Edward improves rapidly, 
declares him Dwg = as insists 
that there be no farther d wi wil So get out 
your wardrobe ye ge e will Fin see 
you till you are dressed in og 

ments. It’s a pity the wedding geomet cone suc 
paltry affair; bus, we'll it in worthy style 
when we return to But be sure you 
all, the dress 


: Chauhan pepe sit fe-wesh a 
just come 
pole ar- 


sible plea of reservin all hia hia 
excitement, but in 
could not overcome. 


The countess herself dressed her daughter in the 


fleecy white robes, nor would allow another hand to 
touch a single fold. 

She r= 7 ered fondly over the task, reluctant to 
finish, and even Felicie was obliged to say, with a 
blush and a smile; 

“There, there, mamma! Iam sureit is all com- 
plete now—you could not .be more ticular if 
there were a thousand guests to behold me!” 

But the countess smoothed a wave of hair here, 
brushed out a. tumbled flounce, readjusted each 
spray of the orange crown, and finally removed the 
diamond ornaments ee ats and Nui them 
with her own rich set of mil y pearls 

“My father will notapprove!”’ whispered Felicie. 

“For this once, no matter; he will not have time 
to allude to it. The pearls are so much prettier. 
Now is my darling a fairy-looking bride indeed. 
pees Edward will open his heart to a at 


ah, itis for him you are so fastidioudly par- 
ticular to-night. I had forgotten almost what it 
meant for me, this wedding—I only prety rejoiced 
because it was the gateway for our escape from this 
wearing life of suspense 

*¢ Wearing indeed !’” reiterated the countess, and, 

putting oy hand hastily to her side, she turned 
deathly pale. 

Felicie sprang forward in alarm, 
py What isit, my mother ? Are you faint, are you 


“No, no; it is nothing, it will pass in a moment,”’ 


gasped 
And, as she had said, the spasm passed away ina 
few moments. 
daughter was. scarcely reassured when the 
count’s yoice was heard at the door. 
‘* Come, loiterers, we are waiting for on.” 


e countess seized Felicie’s hand, and bent 

forward to press a solemn kiss upon, her lips: 

‘* Heaven bless my good and worthy dau, royal 

The deep pathos of the tones brought t 
into her eyes, but there was no time to er ators 
for the count uncloged the door, and led her from the 
room, down the staircase, where a few of the servants 
stood to look at the bride ae wish her happiness, 

The countess followed 

What a strange, dismal bridal it seemed! The 
— house, the anxious faces, the secret uneasiness 

toll portion, hardly concealed beneath 


o>: ‘the bride entered. the 
came forward to meet,her. Witha sarerins colour 
on her cheek .Felicie glanced around in search of 
the bridegroom. She saw a slender figure at the 
yee, but M. Pierre’s square shoulders concealed 


Edward had been sitting by the long window, he 


diptle oratory the bishop 


—— 


aes 


[Siew er er 





had not tured his head yet totake his first view of 


his affianced wife, when suddenly M. Pierre blew a 
— blast upon a whistle he had been holding ner- 
vously in his hand. 
oe wild faces ar age up at every window, 
ee fists =. & lass into fragments, 
= the burly figures in upon them from all 
sides 
Edward was felled tony sgh oy the first blow. 
With a wild cry of terror:the count turned to hia 
trusted overseer. 
The villain smiled grimly, and drew eae 
One brief instant was it given to the wicked man 
to realize his owm, 
‘@ corpse af the feet of his 


Felicie’ 8 wild shriék rang through'the room. She 
strove to reach spothies ere a. brutal arm with 
its uplifted erp > beloved forin 

hepself sank ass to 


of’ @ fierce: affray 

he cok her se ereeit lyiag 
nee page pase riends. 

would ‘allow to- 

owe for a throb 


Re- | said 


seended, the poor 
gine the — had j 


a : ieeangth. Hastily, |; 
= the shoulders sof 
‘over her white 

) ‘broken window, 
past a mah 


and Oro. eceeinranaal-t approach ot 
ie he saw her, and in a roment*heard hig 
‘following. 


her ‘fléetness. She 
hevery now and then 

ty total and bush, she 
and went leaping 


She pray sang ve and féll headlong, but sprang 
like a deer, and at length gained the 


return pote 
# The new 


It was easier to elude him here; she darted inand 
out among the trees till she was sure her dread 
preees had lost the wack. 

She heard his muttered imprecations. as he blun- 
dered around, and lightly as a fairy few on to the 
blessed relief at hand. 

She gained the tree, pressed the spring with 
desperate hand, and rushed in. 

A. cold chill sank upon her heart; it was.empty. 
Where, oh, where, was Emile? Was there no friend 
left her? 

She sank shivering upon the earthy floor and buried 
her head in her hands, 

She could not think over then all the anguish 
that had fallen upon her—the terrible bereavement 
of the past hour; parents, bridegroom, home and 
friend, all stricken from the hand that seemed to 
hold them so securely. 

Her brain whirled, a terrible sickening fear took 
possession of her that M. Pierre would fiud out her 
retreat and drag her forth, or that Emile was killed 
also, and she should perish there of starvation. 

These thoughts absorbed every faculty, and, 
crouching and listening, she survived two hours of 
almost intolerable agony. 

Another would have turned her brain, but at its 
expiration a rapid step came boruding to the tree, 
the door was flung open and Emile’s voice cried, 
frantically : 

“Lady Felicie, Lady Felicie! are you here ?” 

A shuddering sob, a moaning cry, was his answer. 

He stooped down, lifted up the board flooring, 
and then, taking her in his arms, as he would have 
carried a helpless babe, descended the narrow ladder 
leading into the subterranean chamber which his 
forethou “eu had provided. 

He laid her down ona narrow but comfortable 
bed and hurried back. to close the door and replace 
the flooring. 

That secured, he lighted a candle standing ready 
on the rude = poured out a glass of wine and 
app 

“Try this first, and then tell me if you are in- 
jared, dearest child.” 

She looked up pitifully into his face. 

“ Oh, Emile, Emile, my mother is dead !’” 

His face writhed in overmastering anguish. 

“T know it; my child. Heaven help us, I was 
powerless to prevent. I discovered that a body of 
men had left Fre 4 san that direction and hurried 
after them. If I had only known’ this was to be 
the weddin ight I should have been prepared. 
As it was, when I came it was too late, 6 fought 


and his servant's trea- | all 


: eon = 


‘shall be safely dispersed, 





them desperately, and drove them off for a time— 


but I believe it wasa useless victory. I thought 
you were slain too, my child; [ was sure*l saw your 
white face lying by the count’s ; but when I re. 
tarned to the dreadful scene [ found no trace of 
you, only your torn veil. I feared that they had 
carried you off, but a wild hope also led me to seek 
you here, Heaven be praised that you are 
spared |” 

cS Oh, my mother, my mother !” moaned Felicie. 

* Bo ‘comforted, dear child, as I was—there was 
no sign of violence, nota single marring blow; the 
fright must have killed her, Sheis secure now from 
these terrors. which we are left to face. 

“She has complained of her heart; yes, I thank 
Heaven their vile touch did notsend that pure soul 
to Heaven,” marmured Lady Felicie, weeping 

piteously, Oh, I am all alone now.’ 

“My child, you must be calm;. I will try to be 
father and mother both—the love I bore the sainted 
an is doubly yours,. Other perils are peo about 

I shall need yourieourage to hel 
She wiped oe her: tears, an laid her hand 
‘on his, ° 
do eres mon pére Emile.’’ 
He turned\away to the tears which cams 
his.eyes at these touching words, and 


huskily ; 
“Tf must go bask to the chutean; before that ru‘- 
uband returns-with augmented strength. We 
‘secure all valuables » that they may 
the sake of plunder. 
5 Camyoutell me where 


‘him brief directions, and added, 
Bat if thoy er Fi aud overpower you, what 


‘She. 

1 acre . They must go to Frejus first ; 
my mi om stiil he hold the chateau. We are all masked, 
so they cannot recognize us; inan hour’s time we 
I shall bring what is 

needed for you, for one cannot tell how long they 
may keep us here. Thobodies aredecently interred 
in the garden by this time, Haweno fear of violence, 
and try to spare yourself more amguish than is pos- 
sible. ie will be calm and patient while I leave 
you here?” 

“Twill try. Will the light show ?” 

“Oh, no; the ventilation comes through the 
trunk of another hollow tree. Wenced ba cautious 
about smoke; but light, notin the least—you would 
be dreary enough in the dark.”’ 

“'Thank, you. Donotdelay. Go now,” 

He left her to a two hours’ solitude, but it was 
not so trying to bear as she had feared, 

Tho extreme anguish and excitement of the 
terrible. scene through whieh she had passed had 
lett her brain numb and torpid, 

Sitting down by the couch, with her head 
against the pillow, she dozed away the time, and 
started to her feet in the vague alarm of sudden 
awakening from sleep, when Kmile again descended 
from the upper room, 

A young man with a very pale face, and evidently 
weak and suffering, who was dressed in a p 
citizen’s suit, accompanied him. 

mile at once explained. 

*‘A friend of mine, mademoiselle, who has got 
into ditficulty with the mob, and must be concealed 
likewise.” 

She bowed, and looked compassionately at the 
pale-featured youth. 

“T hope I snall not intrude upon ths lady,” 
observed the stranger, in very weak accents; “if 
I were not bewildered and helpless I would try 
to find other shelter.’’ 

“Nay,” answered Lady Felicie, earnestly; “I 
have stood too sorely in need of a friend myself to 
be chary of my sympathy for others.”’ 

** He ought. toile down at once; he has received 
@ Very severe blow upon his head. I am thankful 
there are two compartments to my den.” 

And ashe spoke Emile removeda board at one 
end of the small room, and showed another small 
chamber. 

He-did not hint for whom he had prepared it, to 
wound afresh the daughter's grief. 

“My men are bringing the needed spoiis from the 
chateau; I must go and bring them in, for 1 bade 
them leave all at the edge of the wood, not daring 
to trust even those brave fellows with the secres of 
this retreat, Can you, mademoiselle, bathe this 
poor sufferer’s head while 1 am gone ?”’ 

And, bending‘over her, he whispered : 

‘*Do not betray your name and rank. He be- 
lieves youa lowly born relative of mine ; do not un- 
deceive him.”’ 

Felicie obeyed him promptly. It was indeed a 
blessed relief from torturing tnought to be doing 
anything. 

As the weary head sank feebly upon the pillow, 
with a moan of anguish, she dipped the cloth into 
the ewer of water standing near, and began bathing 


it tenderly. 
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She shuddered as she parted the silky brown 
hair, and saw the frightful contusion where some 
terrible blow had fallen. 

“He does not look like a peasant, so delicately 
featured, with such a refined look !’’ mused she. 
**T have never seen a finer face. It reminds me of 
some princely youth I have admired in pictures, Is 
it indeed to be proved through this reign of terror 
to misguided I'rance that her noblemen must be 
those of nature’s dubbing only? Where will it 
end? and what will become of me, unhappy child 
that I am to have survived all that I hold dear ?’’ 

The lust words were unconsciously spoken aloud. 

“Nay, dearest one,’’ responded the voice of 
Emile, as he entered with his arms full. “ If this 
world were all, you might have cause for despair ; 
but when you remember that anangel mother waits 
for your approach to another and brighter world 
surely you can pluck a rose even from the ashes of 
desolation; you are young, this world may yet 
afford you the sweetest and purest happiness. Be 
comforted, my child—be calm and courageous.” 

“IT will, my noble, generous friend,’’ answered 
Felicie, with the first feeble smile. 


OHAPTE« VIII. 

Arrer depositing his load Emile turned to look 
at the suffering youth. ‘ 

His eyes were closed, and a wan circle of deathly 
pallor was around the parted lips, through which 
the breath came fitfully and hoarsely. 

“‘T feared it,’ murmured Emile, anxiously ; “he 
will have a tedious illness, at the very lightest. It 
is very unfortunate, as I hoped to get awu, before 
the general rising. But he deserves our tenderest 
care ; he isa noble youth. I met him first one of 
those wild nights in Paris. The maddened crowd, 
surging back from the palace of the king, were mal- 
treating a poor old priest, who had ventured to re- 
buke them. ‘Ihe young man, single-armed, without 
a weapon of any kind, sprang to the rescue of the 
poor fellow. I shall never forget the picture, as he 
stood in the middle of the street, the red torchlight 
flaring over his erect figure, placed before the priest 
asa shield, with his indignant, flashing eyes, his 
heroic, defiant bearing. My heart went out to him 
at once. For a moment too he held the crowd back 
—but there were some demented creatures who 
could have slaughtered an innocent babe in its 
mother’s arms without a scruple. With a yell they 
leaped upon him. ‘Then it was my turn to step for- 
ward. I had some power then, and they yielded. 
So from that time I have watched the gallant fellow, 
and never once has he disappointed my high expec- 
tations, What say you, Lady Felicie, shall we let 
him die now ?” 
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(LADY FELICI£’s BETROTHED.] 

“No, no,”’ cried the girl, eagerly, “it shall be m 
task to nurse him back to health.” Y 

Emile smiled quietly. 

If it was as much satisfaction to know she would 
have an interesting employment to keep her mind 
from brooding over her misfortunes, and to beguile 
the weary time, he was wise enough not to mention 


it. 

“But why do Iwaste the precious time?” ex- 
claimed he, suddenly. “I must have everything 
safe below ground ere that disappointed villain can 
return. He has met his deserts, for all the diamonds 
he hoped to secure have fallen into my possession. 
I need not assure you they will be saved for you.” 

‘Why cannot [ take the things at the door? It 
will save you much time, and the invalid is sound 
asleep.” 

“ Perhaps it will be wise ; the time is flying rapidly. 
Come then, and throw them down the ladder, as fast 
as I bring the goods,” 

She clambered after him to the upper round, and 
stood in the secret door, watching him leaping 
away: He returned Jaden heavily. Lady Felicie 
gathered the lightest of the goods in her arms, and 
ran down with them, returning speedily for the 
others. They worked steadily for nearly an hour. 
Then Emile came dashing back to the tree wita a 
small trunk, 

_“The last, thank Heaven! and itis only just in 
time. They have returned with reinforcements ; I 
hear a terrific din around the chateau.” 

“T hope none of your friends are there?” 

“No, uo; I charged them to disperse a3 ranidly as 
possible ; there is little mischief they can do— 
except-——” 

“What ? except what?’ cried Felicie, frightened 
at the uneasy look on his face. “ They will not dese- 
crate the graves surely 7’ 

* They are fiendish enough for anything, but there 
is little to be gained by sucha course. They have 
fired the chateau, Lady Felicie. Will you take a 
look at it ere it falls, and not be distressed beyond 
my comforting ?” 

She caught her breath convulsively, and stood 
@ moment in shivering silence, then held out her 
hand to him. 

He had closed the door of the tree, and now took 
her hand tenderly, and led her forward to the edge 
of the wood. 

The stars had paled in sudden affright at the 
bright glare which rose up from the turbulent scene 

elow,. 

The chateau was like one huge mansion carved in 
glowing carbuncle, Never had its symmetry and 
beauty struck Lady Felicie so forcibly as now when 





every arched window and qnaint gable and domea 
poroh was framed in a burning line of dazzling 
ame. 

It was so grand and beautiful a sight she forgot 
her personal interest in its fate, and with hushed 
breathing and entranced eye she watched the huge 
sea of fire waver to and fro, as if playing with its 
victim ; now sweeping a broad dash of red, seething 
flame across the lofty front, now rising up in 
one vast spiral column of dense smoke to the very 
sky. 

All at once it wavered—the whole great buildin 
seemed to give one direful shudder at its fate, am 
gather itself up proudly to meet it. One brief 
instant Lady Feliciesaw Languedoc Chateau before 
her eyes, every line distinct, every arch perfect—the 
next it toppled, crumbled, disappeared. 

She turned with a wild sob. 

Emile took her hand again, and without a word 
led her away toward the wood. 

Between it and them rose up a dark figure. 

“ Halt!’ thundered a hoarse voice, “and let me 
know who it is watching with grief the burning of 
the hateful nest of aristocrats.” 

_Emile set his teeth hard upon his lip, and caught 
his companion up into his arms. 

She uttered one single cry of alarm. Already had 
she been taught the courage of desperation, 

He ran, swiftly as was possible with such a 
burden, in the direction of the chateau, and gained 
the shelter of a thicket of trees; then as his 
pursuer dashed by him he wheeled suddenly and 
made desperate efforts to reach the wood again. 

He succeeded, and that was all; as the door of 
the hollow tree closed behind them the fierce spy 
came stumbling along in the path. 

Emile set down his trembling companion, and 
put his ear to the side of the tree trunk. 

A volly of oaths escaped the baffled pursuer. 

“They have cheated me again, I swear it must 
be some of the royalists, or they would not have 
fled so desperately. I'll f° back to Captain Pierre, 
and we’ll search the whole ground over; there 
recep a head left on one of their necks if I can 

e p i 3 

And, muttering over inaudible anathemas, he went 
away again. 

Emile carefully examined the door, and then 
went outside, and strewed leaves around the trunk 
of the tree, to hide the traces of the frequent 
approach that night ; leaving all things as natural 
looking as possible, he came down to the lower 
room where Felicie had retreated. 

She lookod up anxiously in his face. 


(To be continued.) 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 


or, 

THE GOLDSMITH’S, DAUGHTER: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lotis thine, 

To pull the thorn thy brow to bind, 
And press the rue for wine. 

A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 
A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green— 
No more of me you knew, 

“ You are not fit to go downstairs, Miss Winifred- 
You are better in your bed than anywhere else. I 
can’t understand what my master can be thinking of 
to wish such a thing,” said the indignant voice of Dor- 
cas’ Frere, looking as she spoke with speculative in- 
terest on the delicate face of her charge. 

Winifred’s was indeed a style of beauty that rather 
improves by the refining influence of suffering. 

The naturally intellectual and spirituelle character 
was heightened intu a grace and fascination which had 
their éffect even on the untutored mind of her kindly 
attendant, and @ kind of reverence suchas an angelic 
nature would have exeited mingled in the kind and 
maternal interest she took inthe welfare of the mo- 
therless girl. 

Winifred shook her head, with a smile that she 
wished to make cheerful, but was only sweet and soft 
qn its expression. 

“You would pet me too much, dear Doreas,” she 
said. “Iam nearly well now, and itis so annoying for 
my father to receive me back as an invalid that it is 
a duty to throw off such fancies as soon as possible, 
Surely I do not look very like a scarecrow, do I, 
good Dorcas?” she added, with a half-arch, half-pen- 
sive glance at herself in the large glass on the wall 
opposite 

“You. No, indeed, Miss Winifred ; and indeed it 
would go hard with you to try such a thing,” replied 
the woman. “You are a great deal more like a dove, 
that’s certain ; and you must take good care that the 
hawks don’t pounce on you, dear lady, and carry you 
off against your will, Bat, dear me ! I’m talking here 
when I ought to get you some chocolate to revive your 
strength, since you are determined’ on trying it so.” 

Winifred sighed deeply. 

It was most depressing to her to listen to the gloomy 
predictions ofione who had been shrewdenough to 
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comprehend the politics of those most nearly connected 
with her, 

But the very loneliness of her position gaye her 
courage. - She would not comprehend nor strengthen 
the suspicions and the censure of a domestic on her 
only remaining parent. 

“Oh, I have no fear, Dorcas,” she said, cheerfully. 
“You do not know yet how strong and how firm I 
am when I please, and my father and I will soon un- 
derstand each other again. There, I will take my co- 
coa in tho sitting-room, if you will put it there, and 
then if any one need me I shall be near at hand,” she 
added, with a pretty little assumption of matron’s 
ways and importance. 

The careful domestic wrapped a large shawl] round 
tho graceful figure ere she left the apartment, and then 
Winifred, after one glance around and a half-shrink- 
ing pause atthe door, emerged from the chamber 
where she had been confined for the last few days and 
descended the staircase to the sitting-room. 

She fancied that she heard a slight noisein the apart- 
ment such as, however indistinctly, betokens the 
presence of some one within, and she hesitated for a 
moment lest she should come unexpectedly on a stran- 
ger or on the yet more dreaded presence of Adrian. 

But the improbability of either being there at such 
an honr made her chide her own folly at conjuring 
up such fancies, and with a yet firmer step and touch 
she opened the door and entered. 

There was a figure certainly tenanting the room. 
but though the back was turned she could be cer- 
tain that it was not the broad-set and not very tall 
form of her hated suitor ; and she might well wonder 
at her own infatuation when the identity of the person 
before her and one in whom she already began to take 
a singular, unconfessed interest flashed on her mind. 

What was Clarence Seymour to her or she to him 
save as two beings most completely apart and removed 
in every particular of station, feeling and education 
from each other? 

Cecil Vernon had indeed stooped to her level. He 
had striven to win her for his own so far as love and 
sympathy were concerned, and, with the impression- 
able and grateful softness of her age and sex, she had 
returned this graceful and chivalrous wooing with a 
half-proud, half-gentle interest in the suitor. 

Yet, with the perversity of human nature, when 
Clarence Seymour, and his haughty, disdainful cour- 
tesy, his actual injustice or cold disregard, had come 
on the scene sho felt au iuvoluutary attraction that 
she would neither ackuowledge nor define even to her- 
self, 





In the instent, with a most suspicious instinct, the 
girl recognized in that slight, tall figure, with its proud 
bearing and the noble carriage of the well-shaped 
head, the man who certainly excited her interest and 
admiration if he did not occupy her heart. 

Lord Clarence heard the door open and hastily 
turned to see the new comer. 

He started visibly and @ hot spot burned on either 
cheek as the fair young daughter of the goldsmith en- 
tered. 

“T beg your pardon many times, Mistress Winifred,” 
he said, bowing with cold respect. “I fear I am in- 
truding on your apartments. But I wished to see Mas- 
ter Gervase Wynne, andas he was not within, and 
there were somo persons waiting in the offices, they 
ushered me into this apartment to wait his returning. 
I did not know that it belonged ‘to the family,” ke 
added, with a rapid glance around that Winifred trans- 
lated into a disdainful survey of the plainly furnished 
room and the utter absence of the ornaments and luxu- 
ries of the saloons of the great. 

The idea roused her pride, and did good service in 
banishing any agitation from her greeting of the new 
guest. 

“You are welcome, my lord, to the poor accommo. 
dation of our sitting-rooms,” she replied, calmly, “ No 
doubt my father will soon return, aud they will ad- 
vertize him of your presence here.” 

She was apparently about to retire, and had already 
taken a step towards the door,. for that purpose, but 
the young man stopped her. 

“ Nay, Mistress Winifred, not so,” he said, hastily. 
“T certainly will not remain if I am to drive you 
from your own apartment, and besides I wouldinquire 
how you fare after your severe injuries, which I can 
see you have not altogether recovered from,” he 
added, looking with interest on the delicate, trans- 
parent features, from which the first flush had now 
faded. 

“Oh, they were nothing when compared to Coun- 
tess Sybil’s,” she replied, carelessly. “And I am well 
again now, I thank you, my lord,” she added, placing 
herself in the most remote corner of the apartment 
and taking up some knitting needles that lay on a 
table near her. 

Lord Clarence gazed earnestly on the graceful figure 
that appeared to the most perfect advantage as she 
sat with half-averted face, displaying the delicately 
cut profile and the high-bred turn of the throat as she 
bent over her work, 

“This must be a great change for you, Mistress 
Winifred,” he said, at length,’ breaking the awkward 
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Bilence ; “ you have been accustomed to such a dif- 
ferent life at Lady Churchill's.’ 

“It is my home, the other was only a temporary 
residence,” she replied. “I do not pretend that I 
did not find it more pleasant, but I shall soon learn 
{o occupy myself here, and be very happy.” 

“Do you think so?” he returned, with a half- 
smile. “ Well, it is impossible to guess the tastes of 
your sex, I believe, and some are to the manner 
born,’ he went on, sarcastically, “and return to 
their instincts like those who are.come back to their 
native air. 

“ Yet I hardly think itef you,""h®went on, in a 
half-audible tone, which’ Winifred, dit nat appear to 
hear, but which touched the; inmost chord in her 
heart by tho uncons¢lousibetragsl of some iuterestin 
her and her tastes and habits, 

It was by a perversity perhaps:of woman’s nature) 
that the half-cynieakisuperiority: which the young: 
nobleman assumed bed. a. greater’ attraction oy 
Winifred than Cecil 'Vernon’s soft.amd-flowery pos 
sessions. 

It might be from @ sense ofits sincerity, or of the 
strength that it evinced, or thestrange rapport that 
sometimes unites two natures, but imiany case. Aa, 
it was, and when the young4man spoke again after, 
a short pause she actually started from,the specu- 
lating thought in which she had fallen, of which 
her companion was the. hero. 

“Did you know the Countess Sybil before yon 
met her at the ball, Mistress Winifred ?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“T had seen her, I knew very little more than 
that she was a friend of Viola's,” she: replied, 
simply. 

“And being: the friend of your friend you felt 
yourself obliged ‘to rescue her, was that: it?” he 
asked, smilingly, 

“T never thought or felt about it, there: was no 
time. I saw she was in terrible danger, and I did 
my best,” she replied. “Besides;” she added, “I 
scarcely can consider Viola Lisle a friend. We 
were accidental companions in childhood, that was 
all.” 

“Do you not like her then?” he asked, quietly. 

“She is very lovely. and graceful and amusing,” 
was tho reply. 

He fairly laughed. 

“That is,a tolerable category of attractions, Mis- 
tress Winifred. I should not be much astonished if 
if they were irresistible,” he said. ‘“ Yet perhaps 
the Countess Sybilis more to your taste. She is an 
enthusiast, at any rate, and romantic like yourself, 
has a taste for rescuing those in danger,” he went 
on, with a significant smile that she could with diffi- 
culty comprehend. 

But at the moment the heavy step of her father’s 
well-known tread was heard, and a sudden start, .an 
alternate flush and pallor betrayed the agitation 
which his advent produced in one at least of the 
tenants of the room he approached. 

Winifred rose timidly as her father entered end 
took a few steps towards the door, nearing the place 
where he sat. Then her mood seemed to change, 
and she stood her ground with modest grace. 

“Ha! you are here, my lord. It was a strange 
liberty to introduce you to my humble dwelling,” said 
the goldsmith. “ Was it your doing, Winifred ?” 

“On the contrary, I; was here before Mistress 
Winifred entered, and it was but the fear of shutting 
her out from her own apartments that could have in- 
duced me to remain,” was Lord Clarence’s eager re- 
sponse. “I came on urgent business, and by ap- 
pointment, Master Wynne,” he went on, in a reproach- 
ful tone. “ Perhaps your offical was too anxious to 
show me.fitting courtesy during the delay.” 

“Perlaps, Iam not versedin courtly ways,” re- 
turned Gervase, scornfully, “I. know. we need not 
waste time in retracing the past. It is enough to deal 
with the present. Winifred, my dear, be kind enough 
to leave this young gentleman and myself to our pri- 
vacy,”’ he added, turning gravely to the girl, who 
glided rapidly and noiselessly from the room, casting 
a look of uneasy inqury on Clarence as she passed 
the spot where he sat, 

She was certainly rapid enough in her progress, 
and it might be that there could be even more. im- 
patienco in the personages she left behind, for 
hardly had the door closed behind her thau she heard 
her father's voice inquiring, sternly : 

“ Well, my lord, what brings you here? I trust to 
repay the sum you owe me, Itis eveu now beyoud 
the time when it was to have been returned.” 

She could not resist the temptation to liuger yet a 
brief space to catch the reply. 


anxiety that: was all unusual to her pure, gentle 
nature. = 
“ Poor !_and yet he saved my life, and 


your own coffers,” returned the nobleman, “and, to 
say frankly, my errand here to-day was rather to ‘n- 
crease than lessen my obligations to you. I need 
more for a most important object, I can pledge my 
word,and no meré trifling embarassments of my own.” 
Winifred lingered to hear her father’s reply, and 
perhaps to gather more of the meaning of their noble 
t. 
“es of course, it was a breach of honour and obe- 
disnce which would degrade her in her own eyes. 
She speden with the speed of a lapwing, perhaps 
pam a seeret terror that she might yield to the im- 


Pet herifather’s stern words seemed ringing in | 
her-ears, an@\she-experienced a pang of fear and 


my cane t * oe thought. 
bt to him, and 


assuredly my 
by the alse Ah! if T hed the command of 
aught se little of his gold!” 
mopsenepeny parting as the: thoughia were busied 
in 

The sauad of “her own voice, though low and .in- 
sed her, and-with a yet quicker she 
ther chamber and) locked it against all in- 


. - . * 
Nicamuibibe the dialogue between the goldsmith. 
and Lord@Clarence had gone. on..with decidedly more: 
sharpness and resolation.on: ¢ithersidé-than., would | 
have been welcome'to a feminine ear. 
“I scarcely think I cam hear you right, my lord,” 
said the goldsmith, with: -eynical sternness,. “ Whyy 


he was well! 


reach 
tredorey. 


be asked to renew it that I ded to your Gret potts7: 
tion, and now,” he added, “you are actually 
pressing to renew your application instead of bringing 
back the sum you borrowed. You must think us 
citizens made of soft and ‘pliable stuff;my lord, to 
venture on such trifling.” 

Lord Clarence shrugged his‘shoulders with a half- 
comical smile. 

“There is no such. weakness in my brain any 
more than in your head,.Master Wynne,” he said. 
“ But at the same time I do not in the least falter in 
my request. Surely you must be aware that I can 
givo.you ample security, if it so please me and is re- 
quired by you.” 

“ That is altogether another tale, my lord,” was 
the goldsmith’s, reply. “If I am satisfied with the 
surety and the interest you offer, there need little 
more parley be between us. I am a man of few words, 
and do not care for argument and gossip,” 

The young man hesitated for a moment. 

“T believe I can satisfy you, my good. man,” he 
replied, changing the cynical form of the address to 
one less familiar as he looked on the goldsmith’s 
stern, cold features. “I presume that in your line of 
business yon are willing to take any amount of 
jewellery and gold work that may be brought to you 
for cash advance.” 

Gervase Wynne’s gray eyes glittered at the 
words, 

“ Perhaps,” he said. “It may be our custom in 
certain cases, but all depends on our opinion of the 
jewels and him who offers them. It is always a 
certain risk to accept these kind of securities, you 
must be aware.” 

Lord Clarence gave an impatient stamp of the 
foot. 

“T am really much at a loss now to understand 
your meaning, Master Wynne; if precious. stones 
have a fixed value, as Iam bound to believe, I see 
not what you have to do but to test them, and then 
advance such sum as may be safe under the:circum- 
stances to cover the loan. Am I not correct?” 

“ Perhaps ; as a general rule, my lord,” was,the 
answer. “But there may be many exceptions, and 
there are matters in which we prefer not to.meddle 
on any pretext whatever. I must know your meav- 
ing more thoroughly before I can decide on what will 
be my line of conduct in the matter.” 

“T am certainly not inclined to give any. such, ac- 
count of myself,” said the young man, sharply. “I 
tell you fraukly this much, that I. have.valuable 
diamonds in my possession, which i am ready to 
leave to you in pledge for theloan I require.” 

“ First, be go good as to tell me the amount, and I 
shall be better.able to judge of the probability ofthe 
jewels meeting the value,” replied Gervaso, his keen 
oyes flashing with somewhat of a steel. light at the 
words. 








“TI have not, Master Wyunue. Yet itisas safe.asin 


it was, as you must be aware, with the greatest ree them, and 
luctance one in the impression that I should nevet)-amined them 1 





“T require a large sum, but then the diamonds are 
fully as precious,” returned the young nobleman, “ I 
want ten thousand pounds, my good sir !” 

Gervase gave a scornful laugh. 

“ They must, be of regal quality to deserve any 
such ami said. “ That is, always supposing 
that their:number is limited to a single article. There 
have been instanegs, certainly, where a single neck- 
lace has cost the sum. I would like to see the trinkets, 
my young sir,” he added, sneeringly, albeit there 
was scarcely so open e scorn in the tone as to chal- 
lenge absolute 1 t. 

_ gLord © 

“We 







© whole sacred then, 








my friend, 4 »” he re » “1 certainly 
should. canvassed you will 
understand, made on the transaction, 


ow-otherwise. Are we to under- 


“Tam no gossiping woman, m y lord. Were 
there. to bevany necessity: for sotialing our dealings 
you may be-sure there would be some sufficient cause 
for it,” replied Gervase, And, as my time is precious, 
eb os will excuse my requesting you to decide at once 

- ether this to close; or whether you 
vi 1, give me.the fos. ee of judgin ig of your 


wel cum ig the loan. 
for a few moments, 
Then he drew from, a @ case, that, touch- 


ing a sp splendid diamond necklace 
and pe th’s eyes, 
“T donot suppose you need hesitate longas tothe 


value of this,” he said, coolly, “indeed, I am so 


well aware ice that. I feel I am fixing a 
low value in or such an advance.” 
The them inthis hand, weighed 


them to the light, where he ex- 


y: 

_ “Phere is ngvdoubt they are. good ‘end:veluable 
stones,” he s@id‘well : Cxnelldnt water, 
and I that setting will not bear 
equakivaliiein proportion. But it cannot be decided 
on to-day. I must make more minute inquiries into 
their value, and, mark me, young man, I shall need 
to have some idea as to whom they, belong.” 

Lord Clarence flushed angrily. 

“Do you dare,” he said, “to doubt me for an 
instant? Oan you suppose I would bring you articles 
of such value that did not belong.to myself?” 

Gervase laughed. 

“ My dear lord, I really have not the advantage of 
your acquaintance sufficiently to decide in the 
actions to which you might be inclined in case of 
need, One thing,” he added, “is certain; a gentle- 
man cannot own the trinket unless. as.an heirloom, 
and as you are not an eldest son that-will be im- 
possible to suppose. It seems, then, that it is not 
at all unreasonable if I demand some rational account 
from you of the gems.” 

Lord Clarence’s brow contracted. 

“Tt is no concern of yours, Master Wynne. I will 
swear to you, if you choose, that they are lawfully 
mine to offer to you in pledge for the amount needed. 
I believe. and expect that I shall redeem the jewels 
in the course of a. few months orso, But shell bind 
you to. retain them for the term of five years, at the 
end of which time I will consider you lawfully able 
to sell them to reimburse yourself for the money 
advanced.” 

“Sir, we can easily manage the terms of the loan 
when I have determined to grant. it,” said Gervase, 
re-examining the necklace with an admiration he 
could not conceal, 

“If you are not inclined, please to returnit to.me 
at once,” obeserved Lord Clarence, growing im- 
patient. “No doubt there are many of the worthy 
citizens who will be happy to give me the loan I 
want.” 

“That is not go certain, my lord,” replied the 
goldsmith, coolly, ‘In the first place, it is not to 
many men convenient to advance.so large.a sum at 
onece—and to one person; and, next, all would not 
have the motive that I should have of saving the 
loss of the money already advanced to you by me, 
which I shall of course add to the bond thus made.” 

The young man was certsialy too proud to have 
hesitated or remonstrated against the proposal, and 
yet there was @ look of pein, almost of alarm in his 
features at the firm and determined conditions of 
the mith, 

he transaction is altogether a different one,” he 
said, half deprecatingly, “Aud yet. I confess you 
may-consider it only fair to mix them. up a. 
Pray what interest do you mean to. charge?” 
added, rather sneeringly. 

“I am no usurers I shall be content with ter 
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per cent. on the loan, and demand five handred as a, 
bonus, should.you return it to mie in five years from 
this'time,” was the reply, in a calm, practical tone 
that admitted of no chance of argument or change. 

“The terms are hard, but perhaps not. to be called 
exorbitant,” returned Lord Qlarence, after a brief 
pause. .“I.guppose I cannot ah ree than accept 
them, though I confess it is « harsh. bondage I’m 
andertaking. When will you.be prepared, to. close 
the affair, Master. Wynne?” he.-edded, suddenly, 
to the goldsmith. 

“Oh, I:can scarcely foresee what delays may 
oecur in the business,” returned - the goldsmith. 
«But I will try to complete it in three days from this 
time, if you will be here at this hour. I mean in 
my counting-howse, not mydaughter’s sitting room,” 
he added, significantly. 

Lord Clarence inclined his héad with a hearty 
assent, but did. not even deign to utters reply to 
the inuendo, 

“Tn three days then about this hotir I will be 
here,” he said, “And meanwhile you will be so 
gvod. as to write me,a receipt forthe jewels, Master 
Wynne? In case of, death or accident it might be 
needful, though I doubt not your honesty in the 
matter.” 

“Ah! Isee you nobles. are not altogether simple 
in these business matters,” said Gervase, sneeringly.: 
“However, perhaps you have some reason om your 
side. We know not what may happen in the brief) 
space of: time.”, 

He wrote ont'a receipt in due- form, and ‘then, 
taking a key from his potket;‘opened’'a secret ‘doar’ 
that led from the'sitting-room, and disappeared for 
some. minutes. Then he returned; and with the 


courtesy of the age he conducted ‘his'client, as he 
might now be called, from the room tothe street door 
without taking him through the offices and shop 
and then be went back to his silent post as -if no: 
unusual circumstance liad happened to oceupy his 
thoughts, and distract. them from his ordinary | 
business, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Oh, how weak 
Is mortal man ; how tritliuz, how confined 
His seope of vision! Puffed with eonfidence, 
His phrase grows big with immortality, 
Aud, poor idiot.of a summer's day! 
Dreanrs of eternal hovour to his name, 
Of eudless gloryand perennial bays, 
And idly reasons of eternity. 


At the very time when the interview was taking ' 


place between the goldsmith, Gervase’ Wynne, and 
Clarence Seymour in the modest and ‘unattractive 
house of the citizen a conversation of very different 
nature was taking place in a royal palace, and by two 
of the opposite sex to the personages holding that 
strong dialogue. 

A lady—verging certainly on full’ middtfe life, 
and whose tendency to @mbonpoint perhaps indi- 
cated the natural effect of years—was. seated on a 
fuxurious velvet couch ina spacious and stately 
apartment in the royal residence of §t. James’s 
Palace, 

She had .a pleasing, countenance, soft, and velvet- 
{ike skin, full, childlike eyes, and a mouth that rather 
bordered on | weakness perhaps in its expression, but 
which still had a sweet, touching softness,that ac- 
corded well. with the eyes, and altogether gave the: 
possessor a winning gentleness of aspect that was 
more calculated, it may be,:to win affection than. .re- 
spect or deference, 

And Princess - Anne—or, as she was now to be 
styled, Queen of Great Britain—certainly fully car- 
ried out into’ practice the qualities’ which*her face 
and whole entourage betokened, while the very wo- 
manly softness and indecision that marked her actions 
as a monarch would have given her a charm and at- 
traction had she remained in private life. 

Her only companion was the Lady Churchill, who 
at the moment had entered her royal mistress’s 
apartments, and who still remained standing in a de- 
feie .tial ot itude, which perhaps was not altogether in: 
accord, with the real feelings and character that dis- 
tinguished her, 

But, still she had, at least, an outward. air. of..re- 
spect,.to the queen she go strongly, influenced, which! 
was forgotten in after days by the more plebeian.and! 
arrogant. Abigail Masham. : 

The queem was dressed. in black, with:a long, soft, 
veil hanging from her coils of hair that was decidedly 
becoming. to. her ‘style of face 'and figure. Her face 
was even paler than its wont, and her eyes had ‘a 
circle round them that-spoke rather of tears than ex- 
ultation: ‘ Fe of 

“Sit down, my good Oliurchill,” she ' said. softly 





as it were from a deep reverie. ‘We mayas.yet, at 
any rate, dispense withthe: cares aud anxieties. of 
State, and even. whenithistedublesome diguity is 
more hopelessly fixed on me.I sball still look on you 
as the friend of Anne Stuart rather than lady-io- 
Waiting of the queen,” 

The lady drew a tabouret towards her, which was 
in truth the right only, of .duchesses to use in the 
presence of majesty, and placed herself on it ata 
respectful and convenient distance from the queen. 

“Your majesty is gracious, and I am not ungrate- 
ful,” was her brief reply. 

And again there was a pause in the, dialogue of 
the two ladies that,was broken, as might be expected, 
by Anne herself,, ‘ 

* Ghiurehilly . do» you know. this event, has cast me 
into deep and auxious:sorrow,” she said, in a low, de- 
presseditoue. “I would: have given much that I 
could have escaped this trial.” 

“Yetit is one which would be deemed a most 
coveted and enviable blessing,” observed tho lady, 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

“Perhaps, and I do not‘say that it would not be 
so with mé under other circumstances,” returned the 
queen, “but for me, alas! nll seems to frown on me 
in perplexity and Woubt and repentance.” 

“Now I can scarcely comprehend ‘your mnjesty,” 
returned Lady Churchill, “What can weigh with 
the:sovereign of such an empire. in so sad and un- 
natural.a manner? Your mejooty, is,the legal heiress 
according to.the settlement, and if. would bo vain 
and. useless, to deny or contest against fate, which 
has placed you in so exalted a,station,” 

“Ah! there it is,” replied the qneen,,,, Churchill, 
though.of course I have long looked, for this,.aud the 
state of the late: king's health has, made jit an. im- 
minenut certainty of late, yet it does come home to me 
now with painful force that I have been an ungrate- 
ful daughter, and ‘that I.am. even: now a usurping 
sister. Cand expect a blessing on my reign in such 
a casé, Oburchill?” ‘ 

The Indy raised her eyebrows’ significantly, but 
Anne was pérhaps too much occupied to perceive 
the slight gesture that ‘spoke more plainly than 
words her companion’s ideas. 

“Tt is not for me to say, may it please your 
majesty,” she said, quietly. “But it dues seem to 
me that.there are but two, or I miglit say three 
courses to be adopted inthis event, and it is for 
your majesty alone to decide on which may be the 
best, to, adopt.” 

“ Name them—speak, Churchill, my best, I might 
almost say my) only friend!” said. the. queen, ear- 
nestly. “I permit—nay, I command—such frank- 

3.” 

Still Lady ‘Churchill hesitated. 

“ Your majesty is most gracious, but yet I scarcely 
can venture to express‘an opinion on such a weighty 
matter,” she said: “And, besides, it is different now 
when masculine counsels and wise! politicians will 
surround your majesty, give you more weighty ad- 
vice,” she eontinued, firmly. 

“ Tothe queen perhaps, but not the woman—the wife 
—the sister,” said Anne, piteously, “Churchill, it is 
that which I need, I want sympathy in my sorrows 
and regrets, and not thecold assurance that I am bound 
to,carry out certain rules of conduct because I am a 
chosen. queen.” 

Lady Churehill moved the tahouret a few steps 
nearer to the queen’s sofa, and, lightly inclining her 
knee. towards the floor, raised Anne’a white, plump 
hand to her lips. . 

“Your majesty must ever command love, and I 
would fain.ask your indulgenceshould theaffection I 
feel.carry me beyond the bounds of the respect I 
owe to my queen in outward manner though never 
in my heart. And yet: I would not. dare to refuse 
such @' command from your royal lips, and I will 
therefore venture to speak freely,” she went on, as 
Anne returned the pressure of the hand which had 
taken hers in affectionate token of regard. 

“JT would say then,” she’ resumed, “that if your 
majesty’s heart is thus troubled, there are but three 
ways of setting it at ease aud deciding on your 
course, You may determine, as most would do, and 
as it may be would be the shortest and most casy 
way of solving the difficulty by accepting the crown 
aa it is offered.to you, or rather ag it is forced upon 
syou as, the Protestant heiress of the Stuarts, and as 
chosen by the will of the nation from the hereditary 
race whom,they: would fain keep on tho throne,” 

-Anneisighed deeply. 

Troe,’ she said, “true, But. then, my good. 
Churchill, see the miserable accompaniment. My 
young ’brother:isin exile, and I am usurpivg his crown 
when it surely was easy: to have truined bis young 





mind:in the reformed faith, and have thus preserved 
the rightful succession in my line.” 

“ Then; if that is your majesty’s deep conviction, 
there is still).as I have said, that other and self- 
sacrificing ‘course open to you. You ¢an refuse the 
crown in favour of your infant brother, but, whether 
it would not result in its being offered to the Elector 
of Hanover, and passing, over you and your family 
altogether, is very doubtful: in the: present temper of 
the nation.” 

Anne stamped her foot impatiently, as she was 
wont to do when any gust of temper disturbed 
her placidity. 

“ Never, Churchill, never! I would live a century 
if I could—if only to keep out that-hated race !” she 
exclaimed, vehemently. “But still, if I had. but 
living children, if I: had not been: cursed ‘by ‘their 
loss, I could perhaps have beew more willing, more 
anxious to accept this thorny crown, good Churchill, 
and the alternative have been even more hateful than 
it is now of relinquishing my throne,” she went 
on. “You said there was yet a third course toadopt. 
What is it, Churchill? ‘Speak, and freely, for this is 
no time for reserves.” 

“ Tho third courseis more difficult, but it may be 
more . safe,” returned the confidante. “It needs 
patience‘ and skill and tact, such as I know your 
majesty to possess, if itis your royal pleasure to 
exercise them. What I would suggest is that under 
your majesty’s gentle rule the suspicions of the 
nation may Le allayed, and if you ¢hoose to foster 
the hopes of your young brother's succession it 
might be possible for you to.serve him materially.” 

“ You mean to watch for an opportunity of vacat- 
ing the crown,” said the queen; sharply. 

“ Not altogether so—unless your majesty wearied 
of the cares and anxieties of your station,” said Lady 
Churchill, calmly. “ Nor if it should please Provi- 
dence-even now to give you more: children whose 
lives may be spared to be your natural heirs. But 
what I did mean was that you. would keep such an 
end in view, andithat at some propitious time you 
would use your royal influenceiin the favour of your 
infant brother, should any chance of success offer it- 
self. .Have I. made my. meaning plain to your 
majesty ?” she continued, watching Anue's varying 
and downcast face as she spoke. 

The queen did not speak for some minutes. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “+ youmay be right, Churchill, 
though itis not according:'to my nature nor to the 
habits of my race to temporize and submit in that 
manuer. However, I can perceive: that the other 
courses are scarcely feasible, and it is better to stand 
by and watch than to force the tide of events against 
its course,” she went on, thoughtfully. ‘ Cliurehill, 
have you anything to suggest as to the best mode of 
carrying out your idea, any agents who would not 
betrayeven by their presence or their aspect the 
work on which they are engaged ?” 

“Yes,” returned the lady, quickly. “I believe, 
nay, I am sure that I can, your majesty, secure for 
your service those who would never be suspected 
and indeed who would well nigh divert any such 
ideas from the spectator’s mind. Young and attrac- 
tive and feminine agents are at once the most 
zealous and the safest. of emissaries in my judg- 
ment,” she continued, significantly. 

“Yet it is running a terrible risk ; it is placing a 
crown, almost, in their power,” observed the queen, 
thoughtfully. 

“Not so, your majesty, At least,not with those 
to. whom I allude, and in the name of whom 
I speak,” replied the lady, firmly. 

“ Explain yourself,” continued the queen. “TI 
have the utmost trustin you, Churchill; but yet— 
but yet—it. is a fearful and most important hazard 
and trust to eutertain.” 

“Your: majesty shall yourself judge of what I 
would submit'to your consideration,” observed Lady 
Churchill. “ The persons in question are young, gene- 
rous, and eager; ‘One is already an eager adherent 
of your housein its original integrity of succession, 
and she would sacrifice her very life for the chance 
of accomplishing such a desire. ‘The other is ono 
whom I would trust with the lives of those dearest 
to me, relying, young as she is, on her nobleness of 
purpose and principle. But with her it might be a 
question how far we should use her services without 
giving her the full krowledge to what they teuded,” 
she went ony “It is for your majesty to approve 
what I may suggest, and\to seo these young emis- 
saries. Albeit, they should:be kept in ignorance of 
your royal purpose: in so honouring them.” 

“ What are their names? Who are they? At 
least.that should be-known to me before I authorize 
such proceedings,” said. the queen, perhaps some- 
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what jealous of her authority, even while conscious 
of her weakness. 

“The one may probably ask for permission to be 

ented to your majesty as a matter of right, 
according to her rank and her loyalty,” replied the 
lady. “She is a foreigner by descent, though there 
is English blood in her veins. I speak of the young 
Countess Sybil de Courcy, your Majesty, who is 
even now in my house, recovering from an accident 
which unhappily occurred to her some weeks since at 
a party given by me, She is young and handsome, 
and most eager and enthusiastic in her feelings and 
preferences, your majesty, I would not trust her per- 
haps with the delicate mission openly and knowingly, 
but she would act as an agent in all zeal and fide- 
lity.” 

“ And the other?” observed Anne, gravely. 

“The other is of humbler station, but it may be 
of yet nobler heart and soul,” returned the lady, 
“and to her keeping I would safely entrust life and 
honour and all that is dear, But still her power, it 
may be, would be more limited to carry out such 
wishes. She is my own distant kinswoman and god- 
child, and I would fain on some occasion, if her sole 
remaining parent would permit, bring her before 
your majesty’s royal notice,” she went on. “I 
merely speak of these young creatures as the avail- 
able present mediums of carrying out what I believe 
to be your majesty’s gracious and generous wishes, 
not with any intention of influencing you in their 
favour,” she added, fancying that a slight frown 
crossed the queen’s smooth brow. 

“I believe you, good Churchill,” she said, with 
somewhat unusual stateliness, “aud I shall no doubt 
find your recommendations based on your usual good 
sense and loyal anxiety for our welfare. I shall con- 
sider the best mode of forming my own judgment of 
these protégées of yours,” she added, rather sadly. 
“My heart is rather easier than it was but now. 
What should I do without your true devotion and 
tenderness, my best friend ?” 

** Your majesty is too gracious in your estimate of 
my poor attempts to do my duty,” replied Lady 
Churchill. “ Time alone will prove my sincerity in 
the counsel I have given. Alas! we have fallen on 
troublous times; and yet your royal father and his 
queen were in worse plight than you can ever be at 
the worst event which could happen.” 

“Yes, that was a hazardous escape of the poor 
queen,” observed Anne, musingly. “I have always 
suspected who were the noble friends who assisted 
her on that miserable, dreary night, but it was 
better to be ignorant, and I would not compromise 
myself or others by the questions I might have 
asked.” 

“ And I will request the same forbearance on the 
part of your majesty,” said Lady Churchill, with a 
significant look. “Only should I venture to suggest 
that any especial service had been rendered in former 
days by any candidates for your majesty’s favour 
you will perhaps trust in my statement without my 
entering into details.” 

The. queen bowed her head assentingly, and as 
heavy steps were heard approaching the room where 
the conference was being held Lady Churchill 
hastily rose and stood in decorous attendance on her 
indulgent mistress ere the door opened and the hus- 
band of Queen Anne, the worthy but uninteresting 
Prince George of Denmark, entered the sumptuous 
apartment. 

“1 thought you were alone, Anne,” he said, 
glancing at the lady. “I heard you were suffering 
and wished to be quite in repose.” 

“It was true; but there are those whose presence 
is more tranquillizing than the most perfect solitude,” 
replied the queen. “And, besides,” she continued, 
“it is one of the penalties I shall have to pay. now, 
sweetheart, for this royal state that I should not 
be left in the soiitude which is grateful to all at 
times.” 

Princ: George gave one of the questioning looks 
that seemed to denote the usual slowness of appre- 
hension for which he was remarkable in an unen- 
viable degree. 

* Est-il possible ?” he said, using his favourite ex- 
pletive. “That is indeed novel for you and for 
me, Anne. It has always been different with me 
since our marriage,” he added, with an almost ludi- 
crous plaint in his tone and look. 

“Oh, I do not altogether mean to say that it will 
affect our domestic life so much as you seem to sup- 
pose, Idid not mean that we were always to live 
in public without the pleasure and relief of an un- 
disturbed intercourse. 1 would refuse the crown were 
that mecessary, George,” she added, tenderly, 
placing her:hand in her husband's large palm, 








And Lady Churchill, taking the hint, left. the room 
with a deep reverence to the royal pair, 
(To be continued.) 








HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 


CHAPTER XI. 





BeaTRIX was unable to retreat, or to reveal her |. 


presence, in the first shock of her discovery that her 
appeal to Mr. Hillsley lave been forestalled by her 
enemy. 

Colonel Brand bere in London, under the same 
roof with herself, and only a few feet distant from 
her! Shebad encountered many and terrible perils 
to escape from him, and here he was in the next 
room, his voice reaching her very hearing! 

She shrank back amid the shadows of the little, 
ill-lighted back parlour of Mr. Hillsley’s house, and, 
totally unconscious of the near proximity of a 
third person, the two men continued their conversa- 
tion. 

“Your communication distresses me greatly, 
Colonel Brand,” said Mr. Hillsley, in a disturbed 
voice. “I regret exceedingly the absence from 
England at this time of my friend and associate- 
trustee, Mr, Dunlap ; but, as you have already ascer- 
tained, he is somewhere in, Greece, and his exact 
address is not known.” 

“Tam very positive,” said Colonel Brand, in a 
silvery voice, “ that Beatrix would hasten to England. 
Finding Mr. Dunlap absent, she would throw herself 
upon your protection, Mr. Hillsley. She issuffici 
artful to endeavour to arouse your chivalrous pity wit 
some plausible tale. Oh, the misery that unhappy 
girl has caused us! My poor Selina’s hair is streaked 
with gray through her many anxieties on account of 
Beatrix!’’ 

Colonel Brand sighed heavily. 

“Are you sure, colonel, that Miss Rohan has 
arrived in England ?”’ asked Mr. Hillsley. 

“By no means, sir. She may be in Belgium, in 
Holland, or in Fravce. We were residing, as I 
explained, temporarily in @ romantic old chateau 
withiu twenty miles of Antwerp, when my poor niece 
fled from us. My son is still in Ostend, watching 
there for her to embark for England. Mrs, Brand 
is to-day in France, watching the French ports. A 
servant is at Amsterdam, also looking for her. I 
crossed from Ostend to-day, and am come at once to 
you, in the hope of hearing something of our miserable 
young relative.” 

* And I have not seen nor heard from her, colonel. 
Can she have fled with a lover ?” 

“It is possible,” replied Colonel Brand, knowing 
very well that he spoke falsely. “ Ihave long thought 
that she hada secret lover. Selina loves her niece 
as ifshe was Ler daughter, and is heart-broken upon 
her account, yet Lassure you, Mr, Hillsley, the girl is 
hot-tempered, rebellious, wayward, and altogether 
forward. Her escapade may be due to her wildly 
romantic notions. 1 never saw such a girl before in 
my life!” ' : 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Hillsley, quietly, “ that Miss 
Rohan was engaged to marry yoar sou.’ 

‘* And so she was,’’ said the colonel, unblushingly. 
“She was solemnly betrothed to him by her own 
desire. Randal fairly worships her. He is ready 
to forgive her escapade aud to marry her to-morrow. 
With her youth and beauty, Mr. Hillsley, I tremble 
for her. Where is she to-night? Heaven only 
knows! She seemsto have repented her betrothal 
to my sonu—she pretends to hate him—she even 
may deny that she ever promised to marry him. If 
she come to you, Mr. Hilisley, I beg you to send for 
me to confront her!” 

“I willdo so,” was the reply. “Ido notsee why 
a man who abbors all noise and confusion, all trouble 
of every kind, should be drawn into an unpleasant 
affair like this. Is it not enough that I look after 
her property without having to look after her? She 
will attain her majority a year hence, and I must 
say, colonel, that I shall be glad to relinquish the care 
of her future iuto her owu_ bands, since she is the 
person you describe her.” 

‘The cheeks of the fugitive heiress flushed hotly. 
Her soul swelled with indignation. Mr, Hillsley had 
promised to send fur Colonel Brand to confront her 
upon ber appearance at the house of the former. As 
she must meet her enemy at some time, why not meet 
him at once? 

Trusting to the justice of her cause, believing that 
the right must triamph, having a conviction that 
Mr. Hillsley could not hear her story and disbelieve 
it, indignant at the false accusations against ber, 
Beatrix glided swiftly across the room and pushed 
open the folding-doors, pausing upon the threshold 
in a full blaze of light. 

The eyes of the two men turned toward her. 
Colonel Brand leaped tu bis feet. 


.“ Beatrix!” be gasped. , 

The girl smiled merly, ; 

“Yes, it is Beatrix, Colonel Brand,” she said, her 
young voice full of haughty scorn, her dasky eyes 
slowing with @ strange sternness. — 

Mr. Hillsley arose also, and regarded her keenly. 

He beheld a slim, graceful girl, of a rare and ex- 
traordinary bere with low, wide brows; great 
purple-gray eyes, full of lights and shadows; a rose- 
leaf complexion, upon which the colour came and 
went; and a mass of tawny, burnished hair, which 
rippled away from her forehead. A beautiful face, 
exquisite as a rare cameo in its clear-cut features, 
but a proud and spirited face also, full of fire and 
indignation, of outraged pride aud haughty anger. 

Aud Beatrix returned Mr, Hillsley’s regards with 
equal intentness. 

She beheld a little, elderly mau, with a rosy face 
and stout figure, who had well-fed look, and who 
one would judge was s gourmand. 

Mr. Hillsley, as he had indicated in his remarks to 
Rolengl Brand, was disciple of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy. ; 

He liked good living. He hated care and trouble. 
He abborred all noise and confusion, He hated the 
sound of loud speaking. He always walked—when he 
walked st all—upon the sunny side of the street. His 
carriages were cushioped luxuriously and furnished 
with noiseless springs. His servants walked in list 
slippers ia bis house and spoke in whispers. He was 
persuaded that he was endowed with a marvellously 
tine organization, and shielded himself from rude 
contact with the world with sedulous care. At his 
office a cordon of.clerks guarded him from rude ap- 
proach; at his own home he treated himself as a 
being formed of the finest porcelain which no sude 
wind must be allowed to jar. | 

This, then, was the gentleman who Beatrix ex: 
pected to befriend her! 

This Sybaritic, indolent person she expected to 
battle for her! 

“You are Beatrix Rohan, Mrs. Brand's runaway 
niece?” said Mr. Hillsley, pcr ge ang on 

“Tam Beatrix Rohau,” said tue girl, lifting her 
tawoy head proudly, “And you, { suppose, are 
Mr, Hillsley. I called bere this morning, but you 
were gone to the City. I called again this evening, 
as directed by your servant, and was ushered into 
this room adjowmiug your library, [ have heard 
something of your conversation with Colonel Brand, 
He has not told you the truth.” 

“Beatrix!” cried Colonel Brand, reproachfully 
“My child, do you mean to say that 1 have not 
spoken the truth ?” 

Beatrix bestowed one sweeping, scornful glance 
upon her enemy, whose black ferret eyes were 
glittering, aud whose long thia nose was working 
uselié nervously above his full, black beard, and 
whose low, retreating forehead exhibited a threaten- 
iug scowl, and then she coolly turned ber back upon 
him, 

“ Mr. Hillsley,” she said, trying to speak calmly, 
yet unable to conquer the thrill of indignation that 
made her voice tremulous, “I am come liere to claim 
your protection from these Brands. You were my 
father’s friend, He entrusted the care of my fortune 
to you. Will you not take charge of his daughter 
also? Will you not protect me from these people 
who are eager to destroy my life or my happi- 
ness?” 

** My dear young lady !” expostulated Mr. Hillsley, 
in ashocked voice. “ You absolutely frighten me. 
Your—your vehemence renders me nervous. Calm 
yourself, Miss Rohan. And sit down. ‘Take this 
chair and compose yourself,” 

He wheeled achair towards her. Beatrix sat down 
in it, but she could not calm her eager, earnest, flash- 
ing eyes, nor repress the excitement and prayerful- 
ness that shone from every lovely feature of her 
face. 

“T know that Colonel Brand has prejudiced you 
against me, Mr. Hillsley,” she said,“ but I beseech 
you to hear my story. 1 will make it brief. I was 
never betrothed to Randal Brand, I would as soon 
wed with a tiger of the jungle as with Randal 
Brand! He is cruel, wicked, a savage at heart, 
unscrupulous and unprincipled. I hate him! I loathe 
him!” 

“ You see, Mr. Hillsley,” whispered Colonel Brand, 
hissingly. “She is mad.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” cried Mr. Hillsley, distress- 
fully. “My dear Miss Rohan, pray moderate your 
excitement. I beg you to express yourself in milder 
terms. A young lady shouid hate noone, You 
wrong your cousiu, I consider Mr. Brand a gentle- 
man.” 


“ Because you don’t know him,” said Beatrix, un- 
dauntediy. “Oolonel Brand has given you his 
opinion of me, Permit me to give, you my opiuion 
ot him. He is false to his trust as a guardian, be is 








an oppressor of.the orphan, heis the worthy father 
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of lis son, be fs eager to compass my death, or t° 
force me into an obnoxious marria » 

“Ob, Beatrix! Beatrix!” cried Colonel Brand, 
putting his handkerchief to bis eyes, apparently 
overcome with grief, . ** 1 have loved you as my own 
child, and now I realize the words of Shakespear 
when he says ‘How sharper than a serpent’s ‘oul 
it is to have a thankless child.” 

Mr. Hillsley looked from one to the other of his 
guests with a troubled face. 

His sympathies were all in favour of Colonel 
Brand. , 

That gentleman had made good use of his oppor- 
tnnity, and had completely forestalled Beatrix in her 
revelations. 

Mr, Hillsley had Kvown the Brands ‘for many 
years, and believed them to be honourable, upright, 
and wealthy. They were of good family, with 
aristocratic connexions, He believed them ‘in- 
capable ‘of wrong-doitig, and considered Beatrix a 
headst , self-willed, romantic girl, with an ill- 
balanced brain. ‘ 

“ My dear colonél; my dear Miss Roban,” said Mr, 
Hillsles, ‘tet me reconcile you two, -Miss Beatrix, 
will you nct apologize to your good uncle for the 
trouble you have caused him? And, colonel, will 
you not forgive and take back to your home this 
wayward young lady, who cannot be oblivious of all 
your love and care for her, despite her recent ac- 
tion ?” ' 

aay, !" cried Colonel Brand. “I will take 
the dear girl back to my heart’ and home—to the 
sorrowing ‘stint who'awaits her with open arnis and 
more than ® mother’s love. I can forgive all. Bea- 
trix, will you come?” 

The girl paid no heed to the question. 

“ Mr. Hillsley,” she said, ‘* youare mistaken in this 
man. For @ mouth before I effected my escape from 
the house be bad taken in Belgium he and bis ‘wife 
kept me closely confined in an upper room of that 
dwelliug, and the only food they allowed me was 
bread and water. They meant to starve me into con- 
senting to marry tlieir son, See how thin I am!” 
avd she held up her nearly transparent hands aud 
shrunken wrists. “ Upon the niglit of ny escape they 
reduced even thescauty farethey allowed me by one- 
third! Tcutout two of the iron bars covering my 
windows withan old, broken table-knife. I let my- 

self down into tle courtyard by a rope I had maun- 
factured out of my clothes. Iclimbed'the high outer 
wall, just escaping the fangs of their watch-dog. I 
ran through the howling storm and the darkness 
until I dropped exhausted. I scarcely understand 
yet how I escaped my pursuers, ButI have reached 
your house in eafety. Aud in my father’s name, Mr. 
Hillsley, in the great name of humanity, I implore 
you to protect and befriend me!” 

“But, my dear Miss'Roban, what would you have 
me do?” 

“T would have you apply to the Orphan’s Court— 
is there not such a court ?—for a new guardiau for 
me, Letme become your ward, Mr. Hilisley, or a 
ward iv Chancery !” 

The girl’s voice was wild with imploring. A sense 
of her perilipressed sharply upon ber. Her dusk-gray 
eyes were full of agonizing beseeching. Mr. Hilisley 
was strangely disturbed, yet half angry that his love 
of ease should be so outraged. 

“Poor child!” sighed Colonel Brand, and his 
long, thin nose arched itself restlessly above his 
bearded mouth. “ My poor, romantic Beatrix! Must 
her infirmity of mind be declared to the curious 
world?” 

“ Miss Rohan,” said Mr. Hillsley, upon whom the 
colonel’s' sotto voce utterances’ had full effect, “if 
you have indeed received such treatment as you aver 
the law will come to your aid, But you have made 
very serious charges against your relatives. Can you 
prove these charges?) Did any one ever witness 
these scenes of oppression at the bands of your guar- 
dians ?” 

“ Noone conld witness them, sir, I was shut up 
elone in my own rooms. No servant was ever allowed 
to see me. My aunt brought me my humble fare 
with her own hands.” 

* Was yoor aunt as cruel as you allege your uncle 
to have been ? Remember Mrs, Brand is @ distant 
relative of my own,” added Mr. Hillsley, “and I cer- 
tainly eanvot believe anything against ber.” 

“ Yet,” cried the girl, bitterly, “ she is a hard, piti- 
less, arrogant woman. She is as selfish and unscru- 
pulows as ber busband and son.” 

“Come, come!” interposed Mr. Hillsley, for the 
first time betraying any personal feeling, his face 
flushing. “Mrs. Brand is my own relative. I know 
her to te ineapable of harshness or wrong-doing. I 
might have believed that there was some foundation 
of fact for your story if you had not attacked Mrs. 
Brand, But now——" 

He shook his head significantly, 

“Do you not believe me, sir?” 





“How can I, Miss Rohan? AW the facts bear 
against you. You have no witness to prove your 
truthfulness. I am sorry to discredit your tale, but 
1 am persuaded that were your mind better balanced 
you would cut off your right*hand rather than to as- 
ae kind relatives as aes have done!” 

r. 'y; yet with a severity that 


Hillsley spoke kind 
proved his sincerity. 
Beatrix hastened to utter a ota and to tell her 
story anew, caimly, and intelligibly, appealing to her 
trustee with all the fervour of her passionate young 
nature, 
Colonel Brand frequently interjected his comments, 
of which she took no notice, and his long nose worked 
itself convulsively and incessantly, after his strange 


liarity. 
PeWhen Beatrix had finished Mr, Hillsley said, 


gravely: 

“Still I fail to be convinced, Miss Rolian, that 
your wild story’i# true, Now listen tome. What 
evidence have you to offer in support of your 
declarations? None whatever save your unsupported 
word, Iam putting the case now, you see, as it 
would be put in a case-at-law, or indeed as any 
sersible person would put it. On one side is your 
unsupported word, Upon the other is the evidence 
of three persons,a lady and two geéntlemen, all of 
assured position and benevolent character, of high 
connexions abd possessed of wealth, Already your 
case is lost, ‘But add to the statement I have made 
concerning Mr. and Mrs. Brand and their son the 
fact that Mrs. Brand is your nearest living relative, 
your late father’s only sister, the lady chosen by bim 
to be your guardian, to watch over your youthful 
years, to guide your youthful life, to be in short a 
mother to you in place of the mother of whom you 
were 80 early bereaved. Your father kuew his sister 
well. In his ‘last days, when approaciing death 
cansed him td be anxious about the future of bis 
only child, whén te must have had a clear insight 
into then ‘and thitigs, whom did he fix upon to take 
his’ place toward his orphan child? ‘' Whom but 
Colonel and Mrs, Brand, his beloved sister and her 
husband? You were pluced then in charge of these 
relatives by your own father, Miss Rohan, it seems 
to me that you have treated these kind friends with a 
base ingratitude. It seems to me that you ought to 
return to these foster-parents with prayers of forgive- 
ness for your folly?” 

“You refuge utterly to believe me?” demanded 
Beatrix, her dusk and tearless eyes glittering, her 
face growing very white. ‘Have I failed alike to 
touch your heaftand your belief, Mr. Hillsley? Have 
you no pity fora wronged, unhappy girl, whose only 
crime is that she isan heiress? ‘These Brands are 
scheming for my property. If I will give it to them 
and niyself with it, Isshall be allowed to live. But if 
I refuse to marry their som and I am‘ returned into 
their keeping they will never allow me to attain my 
majority! I shall die within the year!” 

“Tho girl is mad!’ ejaculated Colonel) Brand, in 
accents o: profound horror, “ My’ poor Beatrix! My 
unliappy child!” 

Mr. Hillsley arose abruptly. 

“ Miss Rohan,” be said, sternly, *‘ I cannot listen to 
these terrible aspersions upon the characters of my 
friends. I can ‘only believe that you bave not entire 
control over your mind, I am a peace-loving man, 
fond of quiet; but 1 assure you if I credited one 
word of your wild tale I would move heaven and 
earth, if necessary, to free you. But I don’t believe 
it. Such deeds of wrong and oppression are not 
perpetrated in this prosaic and pl nine- 
teenth century! You are too romantic by nature. 
Or you have an unbalanced mind. I decline to inter- 
fere in the case. I advise you to return quietly to 
Antwerp with your guardian. ‘The year of your 
minority will pass swiftly, aud you will then become 
absolutely your own mistress.” 

* You hear; Beatrix ?” said Colonel Brand. “Mr, 
Hillsley will not help you.’ Return with me to Bel- 
gium, to your aunt—your doting second mother. She 
will forgive you and take you back to her heart, 
If you have conceived such an aversion to your 
cousin Randal, I will send him back to England. I 
will study all your whims and caprices. I will aim 
to ‘ minister to a mind diseased’ with all the skill I 
can acquire!” 

* You are the generous mau I supposed, colonel,” 
said Mr. Hillsley, warmly, * You are incapable of 
treasuring up the accusations of this unbappy child 
against her. You will continue to act towards her 
the partofa loving, forbvaring parent, Some day 
she will thank you for this goodness.” 

“ And now,” said Colonel Brand, also arising, “ we 
wil! not trouble you farther, Mr. Hillslev, in this un- 
happy affair. I propose to return to Belgium, start- 
ng this very night by the tidal train. We have, in 
fact, no time to lose, Allow me to thank you, sir, 
for the expressions of your continued faith in Mrs, 
Brand and myself, Our honour is especially dear to 








us. To have it aspersed is to attack us in a vital 
point. Rest assured, Mr. Hilleley, we shall continue 
to deserve your good opinion, We shall be very 
loving and tendér to our dear, misguided niece.” 

He turned upon tlie trustee a countenance indica- 
tive of pity aud unbounded affection for bis ‘* mis- 
guided niece”—a countenance made up of gentleness 
and profoundest sorrow. 

Then ho slowly turned the glances of his ferret 
eyes on Beatrix, and his face became like the face of 
a Satyr, 

It expressed a fiendish delight and exultation. It 
abounded ia an awful threatening, 

Beatrix shrauk back appalled. 

“Come, my darling,” said Colonel Brand, softly, 
his silvery tones unruffled, “Say good-bye to Mr. 
Hilleley. My cab is still waiting. We wiil go.” 

“Never!” ejaculated the girl. “Nover! I will 
not go to Belgium with you, Colonel Brand, I will 
die first !” 

“Miss Rohan!”’ cried Mr. Hillsley, reprovingly. 

“You have refused to befriend me, sir,” said 
Beatrix, “and sI shall appeal to the first person 
I meet. I ‘will struggle for my liberty and life. 
Colonel Brand, you shall not take me with you alive! 
I will scream fur help—I will call’ for the police! 
Stand back! I warn you—both of you—not to touch 
me!’ 

She retreated toward the door, white, wild, and 
pauting, her eyes like those of a wild deer, her 
mn that of some hunted creature who bad turned 
at bay. 

“ Stand back!" she repeated. “Move a step nearer 
and I will call out murder!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Lapy Fotttort returned to the private parlour of 
tho false Miss Bermyngliam before the expiration of 
the time slie‘had specitied, She had exchanged ber 
travelling-costume of brown silk and cashmere for 
a trained robe of prane-coloured velvet, with high 
corsage, atid close sleeves, the neck and wrists 
plentilully trimmed with point lace. 

Hergray liair, being very abundant, was arranged 
with due regard to the fashion of the day ; and, being 
massed upon ‘the top of her head, added greatly to 
the queenliness of her appearance. She was stately, 
handsome, dignified, with a certdin grandeur of 
countenance aud carriage, that was very impressive. 
She was noble and commanding. ‘I'he impostor 
dimly felt’ that her ladyship could be a very powerful 
friend or she could be a dangerous enemy. 

Something more was necessary thau simply to 
convince the baroness that the impostor was the true 
heiress. The girl felt that she must win the lady’s 
love and trust, must ingratiate herself in the lady’ 
confidence, must strengthen her false position a 
every point. To omit doing this could not brin 
suspicion upon her claims, but to accomplish these 
desirable things would be an additional triumph, 
an extra security. 

She rau forward to meet Lady Folliott in a pretty, 
childish way, a long red-gold curl that hung over her 
shoulders flying, her pretty pink-and-white face all 
childish delight and eagerness. 

“Dear Aunt Folliott!” she cried, presenting her 
red mouth for a kiss in the most artless manner pos- 
sible, “It seems as if you had been gone an age! I 
could hardly restrain my impatience for your return. 
And what a lovely, lovely lady you are, to be sure. L 
am so proud of you, Aunt Folliott !” 

This little outburst of girlish enthusiasm; which 
had been planned carefully by the practised actress, 
seemed to’ Lady Folliott very charming. She 
caressed the girl with genuine pleasure as gne said, 
swiling : 

“You are three-and-twenty years of age, Nerea, 
bata child yet. I hope it may be many yeurs before 
you lose your sweet artlessness.” 

The waiter entered at this juncture and deposited 
the soup-tureen upon the table. 

The ladies took their places and were served. 

The dinner was elaborate, the pretended heiress 
having ordered it for her own special gratificatiou. 
The girl chattered incessantly throughout the meal 
ina gay, light-hearted way, and sipped her wine and 
lingered over her dessert, evidently greatly enjoying 
the gratification of her appetite. 

After dinner, when the waiter had removed the 
equipage, even to the table, Lady Folliott throned 
herself in an easy-chair,and the girl drew up a 
hassock and sat down at the lady's feet, laying ber 
cheek against the lady’s knees. 

“Do you know, dear Aunt Folliott,” she said, 
softly, “that I mean to be a daughter to you? And [ 
want you to be a mother to me, and love me and tell 
me my faults, and make mnch of me, you know, Papa 
always petted me. I can’t live without being petted. 
Tam only just a foolish little thing, dear Auut Fol- 
liott, and I would do anything for any one who loves 
me, 
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“My dear little girl,” cried the baroness, with tears 
in her eyes, “ You were ;made to be loved, and I 
love you already. How have you lived since your 
father’s death without sheltering, care and protect- 
ing tenderness? 1 shall guard you very carefully, 
my darlingy I wonder how you, have lived to \your 
present. age without loving and. being loved,” 

“Ob, I have been loved!” cried the impostor, “1 
have had hosts.of lovers, Aunt Folliott, .There was 
even an old general whe wanted me,to m him as 
his second wife, you know, but I didn’t fancy any of 
them. I hated.to leave India, because I.bad an odd 
idea that I had inherited papa’s disease and should 
die on the journey home.to 
never have borne the idea of spending all. my days 
out there, If I were to marry,’’ end she dropped ber 
face to hide imaginary blushes, “ I. should like 
tosettle in England. There's no place “like, Eng- 
land,” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, my dear, AndI 
am glad tbat you have brought home s whole heart. 
Iam no match-maker, Nerea, but I would like to,see 
you happily settled, with a husband who could 
appreciate you. With your ‘beauty and wealth, you 
can make a grand marriage. I said. that I am no 
match-maker, but I am,” and the baroness smi 
“J have a plan for your. future which I hope to 
see realized.” 

“ What is it, Aunt Folliott? Js is—is it about Sir 
Lionel Chariton ?”’ the impostor-whispered. 

Lady Folliott looked tenderly. down upon the 
pretty face on her knee, upon the heavy, down- 
drooped eyelids—she had not yet noticed that the 
false Miss Bermyngham’s eyes were generally down- 
east—and upon the fluffy red-gold hair. 

* Yes, my dear,” she said, “ yes, Nerea, darling. 
My plan concerns Sir Lionel Charlton.” 

** Tell me about him. Is hebandsome ?” 

“ He is very handsome, and as good and noble as 
he is handsome. His age is the same as yours. He 
has his faults, I suppose; we all have, unless you 
are an exception to the rule, dear, as you seem to 
be,” said the baroness, fondly, ‘‘ but his faults spring 
from the very excess of virtnes. He is. brave, 
generous, kind. He inherited from his father the 
baronetcy, anda great estate which was encumbered 
with mortgages to two-thirds.its value. For the 
first year or two after coming into his inheritance 
Lionel was reckless and wild; but I know, Nerea, 
that he never did one thing unbecoming a man 
honour anda gentleman. His great fault. consisted 
in spending money too freely, iu giving right and 
left, in a too lavish generosity to persons who, find- 
ing his weakness, preyed upon it, But he has 
shanged all that.” 

“ How, Aunt Folliott?. I hope-he.is not miserly.” 

“Heaven forbid! He could not. be miserly. It is 
notin his nature. He has conquered his spendtbrilt 
weakness; but he is. generous still. .He has devoted 
himself to the care of his estate, aud the larger part 
of his income from it is annually paid upon the mort- 
gages. But it will take him ten years to free his pro- 
perty from encumbrance—ten years of toil and fru- 
gality. He has a yery nice senseofhovnour. .He hes 
never loved, and has a chivalrous idea that he will 
never marry except for love. Now I own to you, 
Nerea, that I should like, above all. things, to see 
you Sir Lionel Chariton’s wife.” 

“ But he is not rich!” sighed the impostor. 

“No, he is not rich now ; but when the debt is paid 
off his estate he will have an income of seven thou- 
sand a year. Of all women in the world, Nerea, you 
can afford to marry for love!” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the falae Miss Bermyngham, 
“and if I like Sir Lionel Charlton, and if he likes 
me, you know a 

“ You will like him and. he will like you, Nerea,’”’ 
said Lady Folliott, with a smile. “t There is no possi- 
bility that you will dislike eachother. And I really 
think you ought to marry Sir Lionel for other 
reasons. In the first place, he is your distant rela- 
tive upon your father’s side, and if you were to die 
unmarried and without a will he would . inherit your 
wealth,” 

The impostor started. 

“Is it possible?” she ejaculated, “I didn’t know 
—I had forgotten.” 

“It is nevertheless true, Your,mother was my 
sister, Nerea, and lived with me,at,Folliott Court a 
year or two after my marriage, While in my hus- 
band’s house she became acquainted with my hus- 
band’s cousin Miles Bermyngham, @ very fine young 
man, of ample fortune, and .of a business turn of 
mind. My sister fell inlove with Mileg Bermyng- 
ham, married him, and went with him.to India, where 
you were born, and where your mother died, You 
are, therefore, my own niece, you see, aud .you are 
also the daughter of my husband's, eousin, which 
makes you a relative of the Folliotts. Sir Lionel 
Charlton is my late husband’s own nephew, and your 
relative, therefore, upon your father's side.” 


ngland, but then I could | 


of | attended by their servants, set out for Folliott Court, 





“ Lunderstand now,” said the impostor, , | 

“ T wonder your father never spoke,to you of his 
cousin,’ who become in due course of time Lady 
Charlton, and. mother of the present; baronet,’’ said | 
Lady Folliott. “She wag Lady Clare Folliott, my 
sister-in-law, and your father, her cousin, loved-her 
devotedly, He was nearly jhesrt-broken,; at her 
marriage with Sir William Charlton, yet -he subse+ 
quently married my. sister and was very happy. . He 
once told me—it was during his. visit. te, Folliott 
Court fifteen years. ago—that he should like. to.live 
to see you Lionel Charlton’s wife, and that if. he 
should survive his wife and child his property should 
allgo to Lionel. He made a will to thateffect,:and it 
is recorded: at Doctors’ Commons,” , 

This revelation nearly stunned the girl. ; Sir 
Lionel Chariton was, then, the rightful owner of the 
dead Nerea Bermyngham’s wealth! She had pot 
given a thought before to, the legitimate. heir of the 
Bermyngham property. Sbe had nofeven wondered 
whom it was she had defrauded. 

‘* T remember hearing. papa say something about 
his cousin, Ledy.Clara,. when; he wag jill,” said the 
girl, fearing Jest she, should. betray herself. by: her 
peiasion, and feeling that she ought to.aay some- 

ing, 

“TL intend, if you marry.Sir Lionel, to leave. all 
that I possess to you both at my death,’’ said Lady 
Folligtt, gravely. “If you refuse to marry. him, he 
shall have all. If be decline to marry you, .you 
shall have all. My late husband's property descended 
to ma, with the exception of a portion that was .en- 
tailed, and I had money also in my own right, All 
this is at my absolute disposal,.and I have told you 
what disposition Lintend to make of it. I-conceive 
that Sir Lionel has a claim upon me equal to that of 
my niece, But enough of business, my dear Nerea. 
You understand my wishes and hopes, and I trust. 
you will try to gratify them.” 

“IT will, indeed,” the girl murmured, and.shemeant 
what she ssid... “I can promise.you, dear Aunt 
Folliott, that it will not be my fault if I am not Lady 
Charlton, within s year.” 

And in the depths of her soul the, false Miss Ber- 
myngham registered a vow that she would,use every 
art to capture Sir Lionel Charlton, and that she would 
marry him and thus secure to herself beyond possi- 
bility of Joss the fortune she had stolen. 

The next morning Lady Folliott and the impostor, 


in Lincolnshire, ‘ 
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As some doubt exists as to the commencement of 
the “ close time” for atgling inthe ‘?hames we call 
attention to the followiug extract from the amended 
bye-laws of the Thames Oonservancy, dated 7th July. 
1873, and approved of by the Queen and Privy 
Council on the 18th September following :—-“ Itshall. 
be lawful to fish for and take by angling, but not 
otherwise, pike, and other river fish, except: salmon, 
salmon trout, and trout, between the 14th day of 
February and the 1st day of March in every year.’ 

Lonegvity.—An interesting case of longevity 
is recorded upon a tombstone in Battle churchyard, 
Sussex. Olose under the chancel window is the 
humble grave of an old and faithful servant of Battle 
Abbey. He entered the service of the Butler family 
in his ninth year. Hedied atthe advanced age of one 
hundred and twenty years. The death of his wifeis 
recorded,on the other side of. the:stone, and the fact 
of ber having only reached the age of seventeen 
summers adds, by the contrast, ea interest to the cir- 
cumstances. ‘’he son of this remarkatile conple lived 
to a great age, verging upon ninety. His prayer-book 
isin the possession of the parish clerk, 

A. TriaL oF EnpuRANcB—The ride recently 
accomplished by a. Hungarian officer from Vienna to 
Paris on the same horse promises shortly to be sur- 
passed by one requiring even still greater endurance 
in horse and man—naniely, a ride from St. Peters- 
burg to Vienna, The rider ia again to be bound to 
the use of the same horse, but there is to bea party 
of horsemen, officers. in the Russian Guards, so that 
for the greater part of the journey there is likely to 
be company. The time allowed for the whole ride is 
twenty-one days. The winner-—-he who: reaches 
Vieuna first—is entitled to a prize of 75,000 roubles, 
The horses to be employed are of the Don breed, 
noted for tueir endurance and hardiness. 

Trees oN BounpaRy Lings.--A Transatlantic 
Court of Appeal not Jong since decided that a man 
has no right to the fruit growing upon branches of 
a tree overhanging his land where the truak of the 
tree stauds wholly upon) the land of bis. neighbour. 
But the law regards the overhanging branches as a 
nuisance, and they may be removed as.such ; and the 
owner of the laud shaded may remove them if he is: 
careful not to commit any wanton or unnecessary 
destruction iniso doing, Where the trunk of a tree 





stands on the line,the owners of) the adjoining land 
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‘SCIENCE, | 
Or all metals known silver, ia the best electrical 
couduotor, 54 goss i 
Tue number of single-barrelled guns made. at 
Lidge during .1874 was 270,413, of, double-barrelled 
141,823, revolvers and pocket pistols 856,069, car- 
bines 53,768. An enormous, quastityof old gune 
have recently been sent from France to. Litge, the 
total weight being 400,000 kilos. 


‘ichborne that the printing;ink employed in works 
ublished during. the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
aries, differs from modern . printing-ink jin pains 
soluble.in ammonia. Onehen-Sapney to have form 
from the first, the basis of priuting-ink ; ali cauanee 
quently, all printed matter resists the action of acids 
and bleaching agents. But some of the early speci- 
mens of printing are so easily affected by alkalies 
that.the characters float off the paper when placed in 
a weak solution of ammonia. ‘ 
Jounson'’s Patent Invatip Bepsteap.—By an 
ingenious yet simple and easily managed mechanical 
eoutrivance the inventor has succeeded in producing 
a bedstead which will be found jinvaluable, in oases 
where a person, through illness or a 
is obliged to remain for a length 
position. 
centre of the bedstead from head. to 
easily worked by a Jever placed at the " 
side’of the-bed, can be raised or depressed to any 
extent, without noise, and quietly 
even waking the patient ; the sides 
whatever angle may be desired by means 
which are placed at the head. 
Discovery or OoaL IN PATAGoNi&— An im- 
ant discovery, if. correctly has lately 
n made in the opening, oi. # rich coal mine in the 
southern part of Patagonia, near Branswiek Island, 
in the Straits.of Magellan, iui the locality. known, as 
Captain Corcy’s Ranch; near the Chilian colony of 
Punta Arenas, in latitude 56 deg, 6.min, 8., and 
longitude 78 deg, 13 miu. W,, The referred 
to bas been granted to the Chilian Government. to 
three French explorers, Messrs. Bouquet, Derue, and 
Suzainnecourt, There are three distinct beds of coal, 
of which one is about 300 feet above the level of a4 
and is 


‘time in one 


sea, of a minimum thickness of about 6) feet. 
second is from five;to six feet in 
about 170 feet above ‘the firat. The third.is about 
130 feet above the second, with a thickness of 16 
feet, divided into three nearly squere layers, and 
separated by a thin stratum of slate. In view of the 
large number of steam-vessela annually traversing 
the Straits of Magellan, an unlimited supply of good 
coalin that loeality is a matter of very great impor- 
tance. 

StareH For RENDERING, CLoTHInG IncomBus- 
TIBLE.—The following process for the preparati 
starch that willrender fabrics incombustible is 
by Hagar., Cover 10 parts of white pulverized bone- 
ash with 50 parts of hot water,,aud add gradually 6 
parts of sulphuric acid, Stir the mixture thoroughly, 
aud allow! it to stand . for two days, with, occasional 
stirring, in warm place. Then add 100 parts, of 
distilled water, filter, and add to the filtrate 5 parts 
of sulphate of magnesia dissolved in 15 parts of 
distilled. water, and stir in} ammonia, while cold, 
uotil a precipitable odour is imparted. Press the 
precipitate formed in @ linen cloth, dry it ia a mode- 
rately warm place and reduce it to.a fine powder. 
Mix two parts of this powder (phosphate of ammonia- 
magnesia) with 1 part of tungstate of soda aud 6 
parts of wheat starch and sufficient indigo-blue to 
impart a bluish tint. Care must be taken that. the 
materials are perfectly free fromiron,and that no 
iron is introduced in any. way during the operation. 
For use the powder is stirred into, about double the 
quantity of cold water, and enough boiling. water then 
added, with continued stirsiug, to produce «a 
viscous liquid, into whieh the articles..must be 
dipped. i 

Ticowes oF OXYGEN IN THE WATER OF ARTESIAN 
Wriis,--M, Gérardio, in: a peper read to the Pavis 
Academy of Sciences descriptive of the artesian wells 
of Grenelle, finds there. is no oxygen pregent, in the 
water from the lower sandstone of this locality, nor 
fromthe Rilly gravel beveath the clay, and at coutact 
with the chelk (the water was obtainad out of contact 
with air from various depths by means of a syphon in- 
vented by theauthor), nor from the Soissonais gravel. 
Neither. was this .gas diseevered in the water from 
the artesian well at Gonesse. M.Gérardin concludes 
that water obtained-from subterragean depths doce 
jnot contain oxygen: if, kept from ; contact. with 
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the 
in-contact with air it distolves'several cubic. centi- 
metres of ‘ox The author hasoften found in the 
interior-of the ‘ascenéion’ tubes! long white opaline 
filamentary algw. These algw present the curious 
property that they’ emain white in solar light ‘as 
long as’ the water is ‘deprived of oxygen ;' ‘but they 
become green’ the instant the water is the least 
atrated. Their sensibility to the action of oxygen is 
the most delicate, The action of the alzse serves to 
confirm the chemical test. with hyposulphite of soda, 


CURLOSITINS OF OCULAR. SPECTRA, 
SPEcTRA are not only the concomitant sequences 
of colour sénsations but of ‘the sensations of black 
and white. “A black spot will ‘be succeeded bya 
white spectrum, # white spot by a black spectrum: 
Ocular spectra cape td change’ their places’ with 
relation to our bodies with every movement of the 
eyes and, for an evident reason’ are Btill seen in what- 
ever direction we turn the retina, 
The natural sequence of the ocular spectra after a 
momentary glance at any Object would appear to be 
this: The original sensation persists.as a spectrum 
for 0:32 to 0°35 of a. second, as may be illustrated, b 
the twirling of alight.or any other,object., . Then, if 
the pin impression be not renewed the reaction 
setsin; this first. spectrum is doubtless followed by 
feebler librations or oscillations, which although: too 
delicate to be perceived by the open and excited eye 
may sometimes with closed.eyes ‘be followed! for :a 
greater length of time. 

If we view fora long time a black square on a 
white ground, and then divert our eyes slightly to. 
the right or left of the aquare object, or rather look 
more directly at its margin, a portion of the spectrum 
which it has ‘produced will appear free as.a bright 
margin on @ white ground; the remainder of ‘the 
spectrum Will overlap the true image aud appear as 
a gray space, while a portion'of the true image will 
be free and intensely black. ‘We have then a free 
portion of the spectrum very bright, a middle'portion, 
where the true image and the spectrum are coincident, 
gray, as if the two couditions of black aud white 
were there balancing each other, and a free portion 
of the true ithage intensely black. 

The usual explanation of the phenomenon is this; 
The sensation of white inthe part of the retina 
which was pfeyiously the seat of the black image 
is more intense because that part of the seat of the 
retina was unexcited, hence the bright margiv. The 
part of the image where the true image and spectrum 
are coincident remains unchauged, while the portion 
of the trueimage whichis leit free appears darker 
than before, because it now falls upon’ a part.of.the 
retina which had previously received rays, from, the 
white ground, and has consequently lost part of: its 
excitability, This, however, is; far from being the 
exact truth, the entire explanation; for if the: eyes 
be closed to all external influence .a white spectrum 
will appear in the place of the black spot, showing 
that a reaction in the retina bes set in, producing the 
sensation of light, and that it is this libration which 
is the cause of the two coincident portions of image 
and epectrum appearing gray and those beyond 
darker and lighter. 


FLYING MACHINES. 

Dr. Barrarp, in a very interesting paper on 
“ Aerial Navigation,”:gives. both his.own views and 
the results of the researches of M. Bruignac, a French 
tuathematican, as follows: 

As birds fly with wings, it occurred to man to 
employ the same device—but only *to meet with 
failure, The reason of this is obvious. A bird has 
sufficient strength to fly, and:a man hasnot. ' Hence 
the conclusion thatifa man wishes to’ fly he: must 
use some artificial motor to drive the necessary 
mechanism. In regard to this mechanism it appears 
that a revolving wheel, such as a propeller, is better 
than a pair of wings, since'the latter have en inter- 
mittent motion and it is more difficult. to constract 
them of the requisite strength aud still have them 
light. At this* stage of the inquiry it becomes 
necessary to determine by experiment the effect of a 
revolving wheel in propelling a machine through the 
air. If the wind strikes against a plane surface it 
creates & certain amount of pressure, depending upon 
its velocity ; and, inversely, if a {surface is made to 
revolve at a high velocity it encounters ,a resistance 
according to the velocity, ‘ 

Instead of making the-nerial vessel with » flat end 
it can have a conical forin, by which the pressure of 
the air, or the resistance that it must overcome, can 
be reduced to about oue-eight of the amount required 
in the ease of @ flat surface of the same cross section. 
It is to be expected that the machine cannot always 
sail in a calm; and on the supposition that it:is to 
carry only one man, and is to.advauce at the rate’ of 
20 miles an hour against a wind of the same velocity, 
it must have a motor capable of exerting about} horse 


hers. This’ precaution ‘is essential, for The method of moving tle aerial vessel, however 


does not present so many difficulties as the means to 
be provided for keeping it in the air and enabling it 
ito rise or descend at the pleasure of the navigator. 
i It can be kept up by having a balloon attached to it, 
in which case, as the moving surface is largely in- 
creased, it must have a more powerful motor ; or either 
vertical propellers, or an immovable plane, can be 
employed, A kite is sustained in theair by the 
ressure of the wind against it, provided the direc- 
ion of the wind is oblique to its surface, and it ig 
easy to see that if the kite were moved through calm 
air at the same velocity asthe wind has it'would be 
sustained in exactly the same manner, and a fixed 
plane surface on the aerial ship in an inclined posi- 
tion will sustain the vessel when it is put in motion, 
This fixed surface seems to be the simplest 
mechanism that can be devised for the flying ma- 
chine, in connection with two propeller wheels, tutn- 
ing in opposite directious, so as to keep the machine 
in an upright position, The best angle of inclina. 
tion of the fixed plane, that is theangle in which the 
least amount of surface is required, is 54 deg. 10 
min. with a horizontalline; but the power required 
for motion in thigseage is very great. By reducing 
the angle between. the fixed surfaeeatida horizontal 
line, the power required for propalsionis diminished, 
but it is necessary to give the maehine a much 
higher velocity, in order that itumay be sustained 
in the air; or if the original sity is retained 
the area of the fixed surface must be. largely in- 
creased, which will of course add‘#o the weight. 
It must be remembered also. that the machine will 
not be sustained unless it is dn : so that it 
cavnot rise from the ground,.buttaust be lanached 


from an elevation. 


that by attaching bajloons:#o: flying: m»chines: they 
can be propelled by the:.aidiof power than. in 
the case where a sustaini [ 
a ee of balloon Nemesinding oye 
cylinder with conical ends,:the- slant height o 
cones being equal to the:diameters of their, bases, 
The most favourable formopf aerial machine, ac- 
cording to M. Bruignac, is #eombiuation of a balloon | 
with a sustaining plano. By hig onloulations it-ap- 
pears that the most advantagepus design, for: 
pooen Baer = a rh essay caha, must not ‘. 
wit! is, navigators, fuel, @ ‘more j 
2,200 pound, and must have the Wlietlag. dinew 
sions: Ae ne 
There mast bers! balloon, “filled with hydrogen: 
22 feet im Giameter and 94 feet long, together with a 
sustaining plane 94 feet long and 16 feet wide; and 
an engine capable of exerting from 6 to 7 horse 
power. This is equivalent to saying that the 
problem is impossible with our present means of con- 
struction, and would seem to settle the matter con~ 
clusively, unless it can be-shown that a more. favour- 
able plan than the best one discussed by M. Bruignac 
can be designed. It is pretty evident that if a ma- 
chine is not practicable even in theory there is little 
mene of its actual success, 

r. Barnard concludes his paper with an exceed- 
ingly practical suggestion, which we commend to 
all oar readers who are endeavouring to work ont 
this problem, If it is possible to lift » given weight 
into the air aud move it in any desired direction, itis 
certainly easier to'do the same with a part of that 
weight. . Let the inventor then attach his lifting ap- 
paratus to some vehicle on land, as, for instance, a 
railroad train, and by. sustaining some of , the weight 
make it move more easily ; let him remove.the loco- 
motive, and put in its. place his aerial propeller, If 
this works well there is sue bope of actually getting 
into. the air; but should it fail it would. seem ad- 
visable for him to abandon his experiments. 
See 


Tue Prime Minister has granted a pension of 2007; 
a year to Mr. Wood, in recognition‘of his labours at 
Ephesus, and the distinguishéd service rendered by 
him to science and history by the discovery of: the 
site of the Temple of Diana, aud by the acquisition 
for the British Museum of a most valuable collection 
of sculptures, architectural marbles, and Greek and 
Roman inscriptions, in obtaibing which results his 
health bas snifered permanent injury. 

Weicut or ,WomEN.—In romance we read of 
heroes rushing off with fainting maidens from blazing 
houses, or “carrying” them off on their shoulders 
for purposes of revengeful abduction. Let auy one 
out of training, or under six feet high, and with pro- 
portionate strength, attempt toran away witha fairly 
well. composed girl of. eighteen or twenty, and give 
us his opinion of these vaunted knights, A woman 
weighing a bundred and forty pounds weight of 
kicking womanhood is not to be carried atall, Even 
aslight girl will weigh a buodred pounds, and * our 
hero’”’ will stagger under ver lovely but excumber- 
some figure, ‘There are plenty of buxom giris who 


2! 


not given to every man to “hurry off” with such 
baggage. When the victimized one faints on the 
stage the robust tenor takes care that the faint- 
ing shall be accomplished as close to the wing as 
possible. He knows what she weighs by sad 
experience of rehearsals. Let any of our readers 
carry his sister up three flights of stairs without 
stopping and forward to us his sentiments on the 
occasion. At. Vienna a little tenor had to struggle 
to carry off a fat soprano, to the amusement of the 
house, which she made seutorian mirth by turning 
round, whipping up the tenor, and making her exit 
with him kicking under her arm, 





LIKES AND DISLIKES, 

I suppose we may admit that we all know people 
who dislike us, andy cantidly, do we wonder at their 
dislike? Do we ever shew.them anytliing likeable ? 
Are we not quite aware that in their presence our 
wit is as pure and graceful as Caliban’s? Do we not 
invariably say the wrong thing? If there isa sore 
point in their history of which we are entirely igno- 
vant till afterwards; do-we not always discover that 
we pressedvhard apon it? Ef they could only see us 
as we ate) when ‘we ate with So-and-So, then they 
would like us. ‘Then we are gay, we are sympa- 
thetic; we have'tact, Withour native optimism (so 
true at bottom !) we say we-are “ ourselves” then. 
Yet we may oweourCharm ag much to the sympa- 

thetic as we owe our paralysis to the anta- 
} qunistis one. We see this even more clearly ia our 
There are two whom we like, but they 

cannot e each other. ‘They are almost angry 
)even to share our affection, “They cannot: under- 
stand” how it can be so} and\when we see them to- 
er we are almost.tempted.to dislike them both! 


M. Bruignao finds, fromnumber Of calculations, | 4 our bouest, warm-hearted friend, is simply bluff 


and@ rude; B, the considerate and courteous, shows 
sy flat and artificial, 
‘For this reason many of our deepest attachments 


Temain inexplicable, and sorely tax the general faith 
dm.our judgment and good taste, Some natures'of tho 
}rarestand freshest quality are shut.behiad a port- 
poulligof reserve and awkwardness, which only one 
jor two hands in a lifetime may find skill 4o-anlock. 
‘Acman who is known to demand good sense, good 
‘Mangers, and acute thought in his companions, and 
Wwhose:common acquaintances are decidedly above 
the average, is discovered to hold as dearest friend 
wone who impresses casual observers almostas a surly 
‘or an.inconsequentmadman, In vainour friend 
insists that he owes the train of reasonipg or the 
brilliant suggestion which has just delighted us to 
this mysterious mind, which reserves its wealth for 
him as the solemn tarn on the mountain top keeps 
its beauty forthe pilgrim who scales its side. We 
merely smile good-humouredly, setting down the 
honest declaration-as Only a phase of that strange 
whim which sometimes makes men pretend that they 
have inherited property which they have really ac- 
quired themselves, 

We should always remember on our own part and 
on that of others that nobody sees the wholeof any- 
body, and that doubtless somebody is dying for the 
society of our bore, What.is it which, whea we 
eutera room crowded with strange people, makes 
us suddenly aware of one particular presence? Per- 
chance the face is what. would not have pleased us 
in description ; perhaps the ereed or the career is one 
from which we have hithertosbrunk. Nevermind ; 
we feel at once that we grow larger—that we are 
able to take in something which hitherto we left out 
—that henceforward there will be a new feature in 
the portrait of our idol;.anew rule, or, generally, @ 
new exception, in our arguments or our ethics, 

What are these inexplicable likings? for often 
they are founded on no apparent sympathy of age or 
training, of position or intellect. And yet the mo- 
ment the two draw together we catoh sight of some- 
thing fu common, yet as subtle and undefinable as 
family likeness. As with family likeness, we fancy 
we fiud where it lies; it fs here, it is there; but no 
sooner do we fix it than, lo! it is neither here nor 
there; and yet it is! 

We can scarcely tome nearer to the secret than by 
that analogy of the family likeness. Is not this 
mysterions attraction the sign of some relationship 
more subtle than that.of blood, yet the same kind of 
tieon a higher level? May, there uot be within 
this inherited earthly frame of ours another frame of 
which it is but the scaffolding, which we are rearing 
ourselves by the works of our handa, the thought of 
our braing, and the love of our hearts? And may 
not these sirange “attractions” be the stirring of w 
kiodred vot according to this world’s genealogy, the 
recoguition of father or mother, brother, sister, or 
kinsman “in the spirit”? For we cannot doubt 
that our present:is) making our future, nor can any 
thoughtful mind deny that no mediwval idea of tor- 
ture can equal in agony that of all existing relation- 








power. 


\weigh up to a bundred aud seventy pounds, aud itis 


ships stamped into eternal permanence. 
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(THE PROPOSAL.) 


THE SCEPTIC IN LOVE. 


“Av length, thank fortune, we are alone, Jose- 
phine.” 

“And why do you thank fortune for that, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“* Because it gives me the opportunity that Ihave 
long coveted, and yet hesitated to embrace—the op- 
portunity of declaring—that is of—of-——’’ 

“Of what, sir? Prayspeak out. Youknow how 
fond I am of candour.” 

‘In one word, then; Josephine, I—I love you.” 

“ And is that all? How provoking! I presumed 
you had something interesting to say—something 
piquant—something new.” 

“Ah! you are jesting, Josephine. I pray you be 
serious,” 

“Then you must change the subject, for itis one 
that will not admit of gravity.” 

“The season is hastening to its close, Josephine. 
Summer is near, and I must soon rejoin my family 
in the north. I may not have before my departure 
another opportunity of speaking with you. In 
friendship’s name, if by no tenderer appeal, I 
beseech you to give me a moment's earnest at- 
tention.” 

** Well, sir, proceed.” 

“That coldness is assumed, I see itis. Ah, Jo- 
sephine, your heart can surely distinguish the tones 
of true affection. It is not the gallantry of the 
ball-room that I proffer you now, but the homage 
of my fervent, my unspeakable love. Vouchsafe 
to me the hope that I may love you hereafter, not 
— as the most beautiful of your sex, but as a 
wi e.”’ 

And with these words Mr. Smith knelt at the lady’s 
feet. But she with a disdainful gesture rose and 
exclaimed : 

** When and how, sir, have I given you authority, 
- agent, to address language of this import 

me 


** When and how, Josephine 2” returned the young 





man, rising and riveting a gazo of intense earnest- 
ness upon her, asif doubting whether or not she was 
making sport of him by the inquiry. ‘Is not the 
report of our engagement current in all the circles 
wherein you visit? Atevery ball during the season 
have I not neglected all others present to bestow 
upon you my undivided attentions—and have not 
those attentions been received—ay, not only re- 
eéived but encouraged? Have I not a thousand 
times protested more eloquently than words could 
do it by looks and actions that I was seegly, pee 
sionately enamoured, and have you not suffered me 
to repeat, time and again, those protestations with- 
out intimating either to the world or to myself that 
they were unacceptable? Ah, Josephine, do not 
trifle with a heart over which you have such abso- 
lute sway. Let your lips tell me what your eyes 
have so often affirmed—tell me that mine is not a 
hopeless passion.” 

Josephine moved with the step of a tragedy queen 
towards the door, and, placing her hand upon the 
knob, turned and said : 

** When Mr. Smith has cured himself of the folly 
which has led him to the declaration he hasdone me 
the honour to makeI shall be most happy to re- 
ceive him once more as a friend.’’ 

And Josephine quitted the room. 

It was true, as Smith had asserted, that she had 
given him abundant encouragement to make the 
offer, into which we have seen him betrayed. 
Josephine De Valville was the only daughter of a 
wealthy citizen. Few observers were so fastidious 
as not to admit that she was singularly beautiful. 
In stature she was somewhat petite, but the 
symmetry of her figure was such that nothing 
seemed wanting to its perfection. Her features 
were just the features to catch the gazer’s attention, 
even among a crowd of beautiful women. Her eyes, 
of a dark, rich slate colour, riante, sparkling and 
animated in their expression —her mouth, as 


delicately curved and tinted as the daintiest sea-shell | he 


—her exquisitely moulded forehead, over which foll 


curls so fine and thick that they felt like down to 
the tonch—imparted a combination of traits to her 
countenance which extorted ions .of. ad. 
miration from, the. most. obbuse. j , of, the 
Teri ste Sule gn ais vatnaas 
osephine was in win 
in the country. Deprived. of her mother when only 
an infant, she had entered sosiety at an age when 
many young ladies have, y left the nursery. 
The consequenco was that long before her heart 
could learn to distinguish between real and ficti- 
tious affection, between the commonplacés of 
flattery and the utterance of true feeling, 
she had become so accustomed to the adulation, of 
orem Mo TOPE A ng 
what an unso Ww re as a for- 
mal offer on t of an admirer Josephine would 
laugh atas ther tade of a half-jesting spirit. 
Often when a mere child her father’s friends 
would make love to the little lady in sport, 
until Josephine came to look on even true love, 
which is a very serious thing to some people, as a 
joke rather the worse for wear, Ah! her heart had 
never been touched. , 

“ But who is Smith P’”’ asks the reader. 

-All I know of Smith is that he came from one of 
the t business cities as the agent of a mer- 
cantile house. Combining with the vocation of the 
man of business the habits, tastes and appearance 
of the gentleman, he easily found access to the 
choicest society. y 

1t was at her father’s own house that he first met 
Josephine; and thenceforth he embraced all oppor- 
tunities, and they were numerous, of enlarging the 
acquaintance. T were few young men who 
could more fluently discourse on topics grateful to 
a lady’s ear; and Josephine encouraged his atten- 
tions without troubling herself to inquire into his 
motives. But what was amusement. to her was 
death to her-victim, hewas all the while adding 
fuol to the flame that she had kindled; but Jose- 
phine’s heart was as innocent of loveas an iceberg is 
of vegetation. 

After the interview of which the reader has 
already been informed Smith resolved to seek a 
final understanding. He made an early morning 
call, expecting to find her alone. But one Mr. 
Fitzfool, an opulent dangler, was present in the 
drawing-room ; Josephine was apparently 
listening with a pleased attention to his innocent 
babble about the newest flirtations, the last great 
, ball, and the merits of the waltzers. 

Sho bowed carelessly to Smith as he entered— 
addressed to him a common-place observation of 
ordinary courtesy, and then resumed her conversa- 
tion to Fitzfool, who had raised his eyeglass upon 
the entrance of the intruder. 

Smith took up a French copy of *‘ Picciola”” and 
tried to read; but his brain was in a whirl and his 
thoughts wero all with a. Every time she 
laughed the sound chilled his heart, aa if an ice- 
cold hand had been laid upon it. 

“Ts it not appalling,” he murmured to himself, 
* tho extent to which [ love this woman ?’’. And as 
the interrogation passed through his mind another 
laugh from her was the response. 

At length Fitzfool took his leave. 

Smith threw down the book he had been holding, 
drew near to Josephine, and looked her in the face. 

“ Josephine,” he said, “may I ask it of your 
friendship to answer me one question with the most 
perfect frankness and sincerity ?” 

* Do not doubt, Mr. Smith,”’ was the reply, * that 
if I give you any answer it will be a true and candid 
one a” p. 


“If you knew how much rested upon your answer, 
Josephine, lam sure it would be an honest one. 
Do not suppose that I am uttering the rant of an 
ordinary lover. As Heaven is above us, I speak 
no idle or unmeaning words. This is the most 
ponent moment of my life, Nay, my life hangs upon 
i ” 

“ Really, Mr. Smith, Iam growing quite curious; 
pray, what is your question ?’’ 

“Do you, Josephine, positively forbid my enter- 
taining even the distant hope of ever winning your 
consent to be my wife?’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Smith, most positively, most conclu- 
pict, most irrevocabiy.”” 

* Be guarded, I beseech yon, Josephine, in your 
language, and understand well the spirit of my in- 
quiry. I do not ask if you love menow, butI would 
kuow, with all respect, believe me, whether your in- 
difference springs from perfect freedom and vacuity 
of era or whether you prefer any other suitor to 
myself.’ 

“Now,” thought Josephine, “by an innocent fib 
I can put a stop to his plaguing me in this way.’’ 

She paused ; and then, hanging her head as if half 
ashamed of the falschood, she replied : 

“Mr. Smith, pray regard the confession as confi- 
dential—yes, I do prefer another.” 

Smith seemed confounded for some moments as if 
had received a stunning blow. 

He looked in her face without speaking, then 
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turned, took up his hat from the floor, where he had 
dropped it; and, with one mighty effort stifling his 
emotion, said, in firm tones : 

** Do not fear, Miss De Valville, that I shall ever 
egain molesv you upon this subject. Forget my 
presumption in mistaking what’ was mere fri 

tiality on your part for an’ indication of your 
heart's reference. I am amply punished for my 
folly. Farewell!’’ 

“You will be at Mrs. Dazzle’s ball to-morrow 
night, of course ?” said Josephine, carelessly. 

* It is a question whether I shall have it in my 
power,” replied Smith, with a strange smile. “Good 
morning.’”’ 

The ball took place the next night, and all the 
fashion was assembled on the occasion. 

Josephine was present, and never had she seemed 
in such exulting spirits or looked more radiantly 
beautiful. 

During a pause between one of, the dances, 
while the musicians were retuning their instru- 
ments, she saw a knot of young men collect about 
one of their number, who had apparently been com- 
municating the news of some occurrence, whic 
created a profound sensation. Josephine’s curiosity 
was excited, and termined to find out what 
was the matter. 

Dosing one of the group to her side, she 
as H 
Pc: What is it, Mr. Browning?’ I am dying to 

ow.’”’ 

“ You will know it in the morning,” replied Mr. 
Browning, “It is not appropriate news for # ball- 
room.” 

‘* Leave me to be the judge of that. Come, tell 
me, and by way of reward you shall dance the next 
waltz with me.” 

“ Since you insist, this is it,’ replied the youth 
thus importuned. ‘ Your friend Smith was found 
shot through the heart this evening in the public 
street. He undoubtedly committed suicide.” 

Josephiue turned pale, and seemed to shudder for 
@ moment. 

And then'the exclamations from her lips flowed 
in this wise: 

“How very shocking! What a foolish fellow! I 
really believe he did it out of spite. Well; he has 
spoiled our amusement for the rest of the evening. 
Of course, you don’t expect me to waltz with you 
now, Mr. Browning?” 

‘I do not desire to waltz with you ever again, Miss 
De Valville,” said Mr. Browning, turning on his 
heel, for he had heart enough ‘to feel chilled and 
repelled by the cold-blooded indifference with which 
she had received the news of the death of one whom 
her own frigidity had driven to despair. 

The calamitous circumstances of poor Smith’s 
death were soon forgotten in the fashionable world, 
te se ey they had communicated a momentary 

ock. 

Two years rolled away; and the season again 
commenced in all its gaiety and glory. 

Josephine had now reached the plenitude of her 
faecinations and power as.a belle, She was more 
beautiful than ever, and apparently more indom- 
itable, Of the many suitors who sighed at her feet 
it was evident that she cared just as much for one 
as another. 

The dancing at one of Mrs. Robinson’s brilliant 
assemblages was beginning to flag. 

Josephine, wearied pus j oppressed by a slight 
headache, had retired to one of the embrasures of 
the windows and seated herself upon an ottoman. 
Two or three new-fledged dandies were bending 
over her, making tender inquiries after her health, 
and sttiving to engage her attention, while she, 
with a sort of forward indifference, was motioning 
them away, when suddenly some object in the 
adjoining room appeared to engage her atten- 


taon. 

“Tell me, Flutterwell, who is that gentleman who 
seems but to have jast arrived, if we may judge 
from the manner in which our hostess greets him ?’’ 
asked Josephine. 

Flutterwell detached his quizzing-glass from his 
white vest, rubbed it with his handkerchief, and, 
eee adjusting it to his eyes, after a pause, 
Bald: 

“Never saw him: before in my born days— 
*pon my word can’t inform you—but if yon have 
ony particular object in knowing I’ll inquire; shall 


a just as you please,’’ said Josephine, petu- 


y. 
“Now, really, Miss De Valville—’pon my word— 
you cut me to the heart when you—-aw—look at me 
in that killing—may I say killing?—manner. But 
just to Show you how much I am yonr slave I’ll 
goand make inquiries into the biography of the 
individual who seems to have attracted your notice, 
happy dog!” 

And so saying Mr. Flutterwell walked out of the 
room as if he was picking his way over eggshells 
which he was reluctant to break. In five minutes 
he returned. C wee 





But in the’meantime the object of his inquiries 
had entered the room where Josephine was seated. 

She seemed to be regarding him with an earnest- 
ness of admiration which drew upon her the re- 
marks of several of her own sex. But on seeing 
Flutterwell returning she withdrew her glance and 
seemed to relapse into her former‘mood of indif- 


oe. 

* He is unmarried, to begin with,” said Flutter- 
well.“ His name is Smith—he is from the north, 
and a lieutenant in the army—served with renown 
in the Crimean War—was accounted the bravest man 
in the ranks—escaped from a fight with half-a-dozen 
Russians, in which he killed them all with his own 
hand—in short, he comes here on some government 
mission, to inquire into the state of our coast 
fortification. There! I’ve told you the best [know 
of the man;.and now I'll ‘ou the worst. He 
doesn’t play billiards—he is shy of the ladies—he 
reads books, and, what-is most disgusting of all, he 
doesn’t know how.to waltz.’ 

Josephine rose, and, taking Flutterwell’s arm, 
sauntered into the adjoining apartment. The lieu- 


h | tenant had preceded her there, 


At the dozen balls which succeeded Mrs. Robin- 
son’s in rapid succession Josephine invariably met 
the lieutenant. seemed to have made the 
acquaintance of all the principal ladies in society, 
but as yet had not sought an introiuction to her, 
who had f ed h as deserving to be 
the param object of attraction, She was piqued 
and mortified at his apparent indifference; and 
when finally he made her acquaintance it seemed 
more the result of accident than of inclination on 


is . 

They met at the house of a mutual friend daring 
@ morning call; and, without consulting either 
party the lady. of the house introduced the lieu- 
tenant. Another ball took place that night, and he 
could not do more than the honour of Jose- 
phine’s hand in the dance. : 

We will not describe in detail the progress of 
that acquaintance, which was destine! to have so 

werlul a bearing upon the happiness of our 

eroine. We need only remark that the lieutenant 
was always respectful, though cold; and, that in 
proportion tohis frigidity, the enamoured Josephine 
appeared to betray more and more the depth and 
fervour of an attachment which began now to be 
a matter of public observation and comment. It is 
said that love cannotexist withouthope. Josephine 
proved that there could be an exception to the rule. 
A word of common-place courtesy, a distant bow, 
or an icy, melancholy smile from the lieutenant, 
were enough to feed the fatal passion, on which she 
now brooded with an intensity of which no one had 
believed her nature capable. She lost all taste for 
society and amusement, except so far as it might 
afford her the means of being in the society of the 
man for whom sne was ready to make any sacrifice. 

The spring. was drawing near; and the lieu- 
tenant, having brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
the public business on which he had be2n engaged, 
was poking preparations to join his friends at the 
north. 

A letter announcing the illness of a favourite 
sister suddenly determined him to quit the city the 
next morning. Ordering his attendant at the hotel 
to see that all his trunks were packed, he took a 
carriag3 and. drove round to bid farewell to the 
many acquaintances from whom he had received at- 
tentions. 

He hesitated as he entered the street where 
Josephine resided, but, sudden'y recollecting that 
an unanswered note of invitation from her to a 
small family party lay upon his mantel-piece, he 
resolved to call and declineit in person. It was the 
hour of morning calls, and several ladies and 
gentlemen were assembled in her spacious and 
richly furnished drawing-room. 

As Josephine caught sight of the noble figure of 
the lieutenant, as he was ushered by the servant 
into the apartment, she stopped short in the midst 
of a conversation in which she was engaged, and, 
with sparkling eyes and a smile of triumph lighting 
up her features, rose and hastily advanced to greet 
him. The lieutenant received her profferred hand 
with that frigid politeness which was habituai in 
his manner towards her. How different was the 
cordiality of look and tone with which he turned to 

et. Misa Hersee, one of the ladies present. But 
if others noticed the change Josephine was blind to 


it, 

After interchanging a few of those conversational 
commonplaces which the lieutenant could utter as 
gracefully as any one herose andapproached Jose- 
phine, who was vainly trying to appear to be listen- 
ing to the fulsome bee ae a pen imported ex- 


quisite, whom one of the ladies had brought to see 
her for the first time. 
“Tam sorry I shall not be able to be present at 
little gathering to-morrow evening,’’ said the 
ieutenant. 
“ Why so ?” 
“TI leave to-morrow morning.” 





At this announcement, sudden and unexpecteds 
Josephine’s perturbation was strikingly apparent. 
The colour fled from her cheeks. Her heart beat 
and rose so as to choke her utterance. [It was some 
moments before she could regain her composure 
sufficiently to say, with an unsuccessful attempt to 
disguise her emotion: 

** But one day’s delay can make no difference to you. 
indeed, you must attend my party. I shall.not let 
uo 


“News I have just received of the illness of one 
of my sisters will compel me to deny myself the 
peaeeee remaining on any pretext. Indeed, Miss 

@ Valville and ladies, I must bid you good-bye.” 

“Bat—but you will return next winter ?” said 
Josephine, with an attempt t> command her voice 
and to force a smile, the sound and sight of which 
were almost painful to the spectators. 

“TI see no present prospect of returning for 
many years—if ever—but need I say that if duty 
shall ever lead me back, inclination will most 
heartily ‘weloome its guidance? Good morning, 
ladies !”” 

The lieutenant bowed and withdrew. Josephine 
made a movement toward the bell-rope, that she 
might give her customary signal to the servant to 
open the street-door for the departing guest, but 
her strength failed her, and, swinging round, she 
sank into the arm-chair, upon the back of which she 
had been leaning. 

The ‘evening had set in before the lieutenant 
found himself in his own apartment at the hotel. 
He had still many preparations to make and some 
important letters to write; and it was with the de- 
termination of completing his arrangements with all 
reap despatch that he took his seat at his writing 

@. 

He had hardly dipped his pen into the ink when a 
note was brought to him. The supersoription was in 
a delicate female hand. It was a message from 
Josephine requesting him to let her see him that 
evening if it was only for five minutes. 

The lieutenant bit his lips. 

“Tell the bearer of this note to wait for my re- 
ply,’’ said he to the servant in attendance. 

He then expeditiously penned a reply, in which 
he briefly stated, that it would be impossible for 
him to comply with Miss De Valville’s summons, 
but that he would be very happy to fulfil any com- 
mission she might honour him with. 

Having dismissed his attendant with this reply, 
he wagtied himself to the epistolary task before 
him; but he had not been engaged long in writing 
when a knock at his door gave signal of another in- 
terruption. 

** Well, what is it, Horace ?’’ he asked, somewhat 
petulantly. 

“Two women wants to see you, sir, 


returned 
orace. 

“It must be somo mistake, However, show 
them in,”’ said the lieutenant. 

And the females were ushered in by Horace, who 
seemed disposed to tarry to see the result of the 
interview. 

The taller of the females, however, who was 
veiled, pointed to the door until he took the hint 
and quitted the room.. Then, throwing back her 
veil, she disclosed the features of Josephine De 
Valville. 

The lieutenant rose and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

And can you not divine the motive that has 
brought me here?”’ asked Josephine, in a tone at 
once of humiliation and tenderness. 

The lieutenant looked inquiringly at the other 
girl, by whom she was accompanied. 

“She is a deaf mute,’’ said Josephine; ‘‘and so 
devoted to me that I fear not to trust her with the 
dearest secrets of my heart.’’ 

“T pray you be seated, Miss De Valville,” said 
the lieutenant, 

Josephine complied, and then, placing both hands 
before her eyes, she remained silent, and with 
heaving bosom seemed to be struggling with an 
agony of tears. The other girl knelt by her 
side, and affectionately tried to look into her face; 
bat, on a wave of her mistress’s hand, she betook 
herself to a distant corner of the room, and stood 
there immovableas a statue. 

“Sir, you need no explanation of this visit,’ at 
length Josephine faltered forth—‘“ my tears, my 
anguish proclaim all.’’ 

** Proceed, Miss De Valville,” said the lieutenant, 
with an iron-hearted deliberation of tone anda 
freezing manner. 

“ Oh, sir, be merciful—be merciful !’’ she exclaimed, 
in a voice choked with sobs—‘“and do not com- 
pel me to humiliate myself tarther.’’ 

“ What is the meaning of all this?’’ asked the 
lieutenant, with an air of innocent inquiry. 

“Listen to me then,” she said, curbing her emo- 
tion by a violent effort.of.the will, ‘“ Young as I 
am, I have been nearly ten years a spoiled child. of 
society. I have had suitor after suitor kneel at my 
feet and woo me with the earnestness of desperation 
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But never, I affirm to you, was my heart,even fora 
moment touched by the faintest thrill of emotion 
akin to love until——’’ } 

“ Until what, Miss De Valville?”’ 

“ Until L saw you—listened,te you—loved you, as 
never woman loved — Is/it.manlyin you to ex- 
tort from me such a confession?” 

And thus saying, Josephine bent, her head,and 
wept passionately. 

"Have I solicited your confidence, madam?” asked 
the lieutenant, with a hanghty coldness, — 

Lifting up her head abruptly, Josephine looked 
him in the face and continued : q ‘ 

“ Have you not been aware long since of the in- 
fatuation which has possessed me, and which you 
have fed by your presence and) your attentions, dis- 
tant as they always were? ‘Tellme, have you not 
been aware of this ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“ And you still had the cruelty to encourage the 
fatal passion, which you saw enveloping in it in- 
extricable folds’ my. very soul! You knew this— 
and you would not seasonably protect me from 
your presence !’’ 

**] would not.” y 

* Alas, sir, common humanity——’ Bad 

“Humanity !’’ exclaimed the lieutenant, springing 
to his feet, and bending on her a glance which made 
her cower. “ Humanity! Josephine De Valville, pro- 
fane not that word by your utterance! I have heard 
your story—now listen to mine. I hada brother— 

ounger brother—the pride, the joy of m father’s 
Leesshdbd>-huw dearly I loved him I will not say, 
for you have not the heart to comprehend me. .He 
visited this city, and daily wrote mea juurnal of ad- 
ventures, his. plans and purposes, his hopes and 
fears. At length he wrote me that he was in love, 
He confided to me a description of every look tlhe 
loved one gave him, of every word she uttered. ‘She 
must love him,’ I exclaimed as Iread. He thought 
so too; and emboldened by my acquiescenco in his 
conviction he sought an explanation—declared his 
passion, and was laughed-at for what the lady had 
the heartlessness to call his presumption ! Frenzied 
with disappointment at finding himself deceived, 
betrayed, the wealth of his affection wasted, he, 
committed suicide. The news killed ‘his mother 
brought premature old age: upon ‘his father, and 
desolated the happiest household im the ‘village of 
his birth. You, Josephine De Valville, wero. the 
heedless creator of all this misery!” 

With a groan Josephine sank'down, despairingly. 

“ Forgive, forgive!” she murmured. “I knew 
not you were his brother.” 

“Revenge has come to me unsought for,” re« 
sumed the lieutenant. “It was. through no de- 
liberate design that I crossed your path. No ‘one can 
accuse me of seeking \o gain your affections. Dhave 
never overstepped the limits of frigid respect.inamy 
intercourse.” 

“True, most true!” sobbed Josephine. “ It was 
in my madness that I accused you. Your conduct 
has been generous, noble, and the opposite of mine. 
But forgive me—say that you forgive me!” 

“T do, Miss De Valville, most unreservedly. 
Rise, I beseech you; and now that you have found 


that you yourself have a heart let me hope that: 


you will manifest some consideration: hereafter for 
the hearts of others.’’ 

“ Oh, fear not I shall put myself again in the way 
of temptation,” sighed Josephine, “ but make’ this 
allowance for me, sir, when you recall this unhappy 
meeting; remember that I was bred a seeptic in 
love and never believed in it till I felt too painfully 
its power. Enough! Yowhave forgiven me. I have 
but one favour to ask—it is that you forget me.” 

The lieutenant bowed, and Josephine, beckoning 
her attendant to her side, leaned upon her for sup 
port. Then nerving herself for the offort, she mur- 
mured, “ Farewell, sir,” and tarned to depart. 

* Farewell, Miss De Valville,’’ returned the lieu 
tenant. “ We part inkindness,dowe not? Trust 
me, if I have harboured:a thought of: rancour to- 
ward you, it is effaced from my heart. I with you 
all happiness.” 

**Happiness!’’ sighed Josephine, in a tone of 
bitter incredulity. ‘But should I thus resist my 
fate? Onee more; sir, farewell!’’ 

And, dropping the veil over her face, she-leaned 
upon the shoulder of her maid, and with a crashed 
and humble spirit quitted the rom. 

The lieutenant paced the floor for ‘a couple of 
minutes after she had gone, and then; simply mut- 
tering to himself, “ She will get over it’ soon,’ he 
resumed the labour upon which he had been engaged: 
He left the next morning for the north. The en- 
suing summer he married Miss O’Neil to whom he 


had been for sorhe years attached. Soon after the: 


news of*his union reached Josephine’De ‘Valville 
she was the inmate of a convent, 
E. 8. 





TEMPERATURE OF BEDROOMS.—An erroneous idea 
seems to prevail in regard to. the healihiulness. of 





our sleeping apartments. It is often asserted, that 
they should be cold in order. to be healthy. In ya I 
ing to.this a medical journal states that‘ A moderate 
amountof heat. is needed, in a bedroom, bat, that, 
moderate amount ig needed in winter. time. . There 
is no advantage in going to bedin a old: Teom, nor 
iu sleeping in a cold, room, nor, ia. getting, up and, 
dressing ina coldroom, Persons may survive. its: 
many have lost health: by it, ‘To have, the jchill 
taken off the air on going to bed, and when dressing, 
is comfortable and healtaful.. A) room under forty~ 
five degrees is.a cold room for a sleeping epartment,. 
and sleeping in.an indoor atmosphere lower :than 
that is burtful aud: positively pernicious, for the 
simple reason that such a temperature causes the 
carbonic acid gas of @ sleeping apartment to’ condense 
and settle in the lower part of the room, where it 
is breathed into the lungs with ‘all its: pernicious 
results. . 
THE LEAF AND THE’ WIND. 

Oncx on a time a little leaf was heard to sigh and 
cry as leaves often do when,a gentle. wind ;is about, 
And the twig said; i 

“ What is the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, ‘* just told. me that one 
day it would pull me off and throw me down to the 
ground to die.” J 

The twig told it to the: branch: on wiiich it grew, 
and the branch told it to the tree. When heard of 
it, it rustled @ll-over and sent. back ‘word to: the 
leaf : 

“ Do not be afraid ; hold on tightly, and you'sball 
not go till you want to.” 

So the leaf stopped sighitig, and went on ‘nestling 
and singing; and so it grew alf ‘summer “long, till 
October. \When the bright days of autanim came the 
little leaf'saw the leaves arondd ‘becoming: very 
beautiful. Some were scarlet, some yellow, andsome 
were striped with both colours, Then it asked the 
tree what it meant, and the tree said ; 

“ All thesé leaves are getting ready to ‘fly away, 
and they have put on these beautiful colouts because 
of joy. 

Then the little leaf began to want to go and grow 
very beautiful in thinking of it; and when ‘it was 
very gay in colours it saw that the brauches of the 
tree Had no colour ia them, so the leaf said; 

“Oh, branch, why are you lead-coloured.qud we so 
golden 2” 

“ We must keep our work clothes on,” said the 
tree, “for our life ia pot done yet;.but your clothes 
are for a holiday, because your task is over,’ 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the little 
leaf let go without thinking of it; andthe wind toiik’ 
it up and turved it over and over; and thd wiiried: 
it off like a spark of fire in the airjvand let it fall 
geutly down under the edge of the’ fenee, aniong 
hundreds of - leaves; and it fell into’ a* dream, and 
never woke up to tell what it dreamt about, 








Tue graves of the British soldiers ‘fn! the Crimen 
are about to be restored to decent order if Parlia- 
ment will vote 5,0002 for the purpose. 

EXTRAORDINARY INUNDATION OF THE Nite.— 
The Nile inundation for 1874 reached a higher level 
than has ever been thé case within the memory of 
man. Onthe 10th of October whole villages alon 
the banks, it seemed, must be swept away; and had 
it not been for an immense levy upon the population 
for workmen, the losses. and destruction would have 
been enormous, No less, than 700,000 people. were 
set at work opening ditches and.channeis for the 
flood. It was only by the, protracted and severe 
effort of this multitude that the dauger was averted. 

OrtpNTAL CRAFT.—A gentleman who rode his own 
mare in the course of an Eastern tour asked his Arab 
attendant if he was quite sure ste always got ber 
allowance, !“Oh, yes,” he replied; “my couatry- 
men steal from one another, and rob their friends’ 
horses, but I can always find’out if your mare bas 
been cheated.’ “How?” °“Isalways put, soine 
pebbles in with the barley—seven or eight—and 
count exactly how mavy I pat io, ‘The mare never 
eats the pebbles, and if any one steals from the 
barley he is sure to take two or three pebbles with it. 
If I find the pebbles short in’ the morning, I have 
hard words, and they catnot tell how I’ knuw, and 80: 
they five up cheating her.” 

Russtan Loncevity.—Tihe longevity of the Rusé 
sians is éxtraordiuary. Ote man, born, born in 1760, 
has just died. He was’six feet ‘five inched in height 
aud possesséd of colossal ‘strength, which he retained 
until hig death, occasioned by a fall, Another man,’ 
bora in the same year, still enjoys his full faculties 
and strength; aod amongst the notabilities of the 
Court are to be found, many octogenarians, and, one 
lady, ® uonogenarian, who reads. without spectacles, 
a. | walks without a stick. 

‘Tne Capitau or CALirorniA.—The San Franois- 
cans are hearty and goud-Lumoured in.a high degree 


We, know no city where a stranger finds a warmer 
welcome, aud where ordinary frieads are more frater- 
nal. It is a city of treats and drives, of drinks aud 
eke Hospitality is king. "The jovial zens 
like to have their stimulants, Que week they go mad 
over # bed of gold on some Lili side, next week over 
an, astounding robbery of, the. Pacific mail. Now 
they. expaud their hearts on @ trotting match, in 
which two famous colts, and still\ more. jockeys, 
struggle for ‘® place; .anga they yield their whole 
emotion toa murder inthe étreets. Excitementand 
sensation they must have, Oue of their chief delights 
appears to be in fomale crime. Maile acts of violence 
are so common that they fail to stir the pulse: A 
maa islucky wlio'has passed a dozen times down 
Kearny and Montgomery strests «without being 
startled bya shot. But female pistolers of the schoo} 
of Laura Fair still rouse a moment's curiosity. Laura 
having killed her lover in the presence of his wifeand 
obildren, was acquitted by a male jury on the groand 
of “ emotional insanity.” Other females followéd in 
\her wake, with similar resnits.: “We cantot hang a 
‘woman in this'country,’” says to isa fudge of the 
suprethe court ;'“ the public feeling is too strong, It 
ig u difficult thing to hang a man, and when ‘we send 
a inurdéret to’ the gallows he complains that he is a 
victim of his judges, not of his jurors,” 








FACET! &. 


“Give me a ‘kiss, dear girl," said-a swain, “I 
can’t,” she replied, 1 don’t mind lending you one, 
but I must have it returned to-morrow.” 

‘Mars, PArTINGTON thinke that the grocers ought to 
hire -a music-teacher to ‘teach them thé scales 
correctly. 

ReFLeerions should’ never be'east’ on a’ passée 
youug lady for consulting ter looking-glass—shoe, at 
any rate, 3 ‘her difficulties. ~~ 

Can you tell me when it ig that the blacksmith 
raises'a row in' the alphabet?’ ‘It is when he makés 
a poker and shove é (a poker and slovel), 

BULL BEEP. 

Waiters “ Did you call, sir? ’’ 

Inish Traveller ;,“ Shure I did; and if you don’t 
bring me ny dinner I'll sendit away agaiv.”—/ un, 
THE ART OF DRAWING. 

a : Yes, Mary, that goose was’ very uice 

mild,’ , 

Mary: “Yea, m’m. I.thought it. would be; cook 

drawed. it mild.”—Fun. 
“ Have you tried that port, Mr? That's thirty- 
four.”’. “It’s very good,” replied the unsophisticated 
friend; “ ye’ve. got it cheap, mive’s. thirty-six 
Bhillingé. ~Ye’ve, got the beter o' me this time. 
Mine's hardly worth the difference.” 

An old Trislyseaman at a prayer-meeting in Dublin, 
in relating his experience, stated that when at sea ‘in 
storme and tempests hevhad often derived gréat com- 
fort from that beautiful passage in Scripture, * Faint 
Leart never won fair lady.” ‘ 

Froweky.—The oyster fs ‘what is known to 
science ag a marine, acephal Hittsk of the lamel- 
libranchiate order of the genus ostrea. It is also 
known to science that théy’ do good ‘with vinegar, 
disguised even in such a name as tie above. 

~ “Ts your iutended husband in lis conversation add 
carriage a cousistent Cliristian?” asked a clergyman 
of ‘a young lady who wa; #600 to be married. “In 
his conversation he is very pious indeed, but I 
never saw him in his carriage,” was the innocent 


reply, 

A Smart Preacuer.—“ Mother,” said a little 
Aberdeen boy, when he came home from ehurch, “] 
have heard such a smart. preacher... He stamped and 
made such a noise, and then he got angry; he shook 
his fist at the folks, and there wasu’t auybody dared 
to go up aad fight him,” : 

IMPUDENCS. 

Indignant Aunt; “ You common rude child, you! 
Why, [ could speak French perfectly long | before 
ever you were born!” 

i\Wice Thing in Nieces: “That ‘might have been, 
auntie, but i an: very certain:youhave never done 
so since !”—Judy. 

CHALLENGING PROOP. 

An anatomical observer asserted’ a few days 
that theré were 489,881 feathers on the wings of a 
butterfly, 

“‘T don’t Velieve it,” said « hearer. - 

“ ‘Ten count them for yourself,” was the quick re- 





ly. : 
. Aa Ovakrnaiten MAy.—Among the once mélan- 
chaly events of the day we hear of a man who 
boarded with a poor bat respectable widow and who 
had the wickedness in his heart to make an attempt 
jupon her life the other morning by loading a horse- 
pistol with some of the old jady’sa hash, and disebarg- 
ing it at her. Happily for the women’s life and 
reputation there was no gristle in the charge, and she 





jescaped with only a spatteriug, a few grease epots, 
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and a good scare. Wecan conceive of shooting a 

person with fish balls, but to makevuse of hash, save 

as a wadding, seems preposterous, ‘Thé boarder was 

evidently overtrained. ols 
PATIENCE, 

Scotch Parish Minister (exaininings class in the 
Sunday school): “Now,'can any 6f you tell me the 
meaning of the word patience?” (Long, pause). 
“Surely some one, can. doit?. .Can you, my little 
man?” 

Johnny: “It’s—tae—t—” 

Minister: “Come sway—don't be afraid.”” 

Johnny: “ It’s tae. wait.a lang time an’ syne get 
naething.”—Judy, 

“A Rewindexr.”— The question as to the real 
sighification of the word “reminder” is thus ilus- 
trated. Gramont paid marked attention to La Belle 
Hamilton when in London, but left ‘her without 
asking for her hand. Her brother, @ ‘cele- 


brated character, followed Gramont, and, catching)’ 


bim up at Dover, asked if he had, not forgotten 
something in London. “ Yes,” said: Gramont, “1 
have forgotten to marry your sister.” They returned 
together, and the marriage was performed, 
A VERITABLE ATTRACTION, 

To attract customers Fume has put up am electric 
clock in his shop, and is tertibly annoyed’ by ‘boys 
running in to inquire the time of day. The other 


eveving, as we were buying a cigar, a. little shaver |, 


came in with the usual: 

“ Please, sir, tell me the time.” 

“Why, I told you the time’ not a minute ago,” said 
the astonished tobacconist, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lad, ‘* but thig.is for another 
woman.” 

BARBEROUS. 

Mr. Hiccupy and bis wife were preparing for a 
walk when she dressed and presented their three- 
year-old son to accompany them, 

“Why, my dear, what possessed you to ‘buy 
Alfred those red-striped stockings?” asked the fond 
husband, as he protests his first-born, “Why, 
they make his legs look like ‘ barber’s.poles,’”’ 

* Well, isn’t he a little shaver ?” 

Poor Hicoupy, he is evidently overmatched. 


: POLITICAL CATECHISM. 

Q. What forms the foundation of our politics ? 

A. A love of office, 

Q. Who are our most successful politicians? 
an Those who make the most out of the offices 

ey 

Q. 

A.’ The one-out of power, 

Q. Why sliould “the people” prize the privilege of 
voting ? 

A. Becanse it is as much as one’s life is worth to 
vote and get away. 

A REBUFF, 

In the early ministryof aclergyman it was customary 
to look after delinquent parishioners wiio failed to 
attend church regularly, The young ‘divine’ had 
occasion to make such 4 parochial call, He found 
Uncle John down in his meadow getting the 


t. . : 
Vion party is the most honest ? 


hay. 

“Well, Uncle Jobn, I find you absent from 
church.” 

“* Yees, yees,’”’ said the old man. 

“Why do you not come?” gently insinuated the 
parson, , 

“1 dunno care to.” 

“But why?” 

“ Well, parson, I mean no offence to,ye, sir,” 
hesitating, “‘ bat your preaching, seems to. me: like 
medder hay, aid putty poor medder at that.” 

Pogtre Division.—In the course of # recent lec- 
ture on “ Psalmody ”‘a reverend gentleman noticed 
some of'the incongruities that used to oceur by the 
awkward divisionus.in repetition lines. For instance: 
“Love thee better than before ” was divided’ # Love 
thee bet."! “* My, poor, polluted heart ”beeame * My 
poor pol-”; “ We'll catch’ the fleeting hour,” was 
sung ** We’llcatch the flee-”;'“ And more exact our 
joys” was sung “And more ex-”; “And take, thy 
pilgrim home” became “ And take thy pil-”; “ And 
in the pious he delights,” was sung “And in the 
pi-”; and “ Send down salvation from on high” be- 
came “Send down sal.” A soprano in one case sang 
“Qh, for a man,” and the chorus responded * Oh, for 
a nansion in the skies.” In. one:case the: soprano 
modestly sang “ Teach me to kiss,”; the alto took'up 
the strain, “Teach me to kies,”* while the bass ren- 
— 2 quite prosaic by singing “Teach me to kiss 

e rod, 


A Maut-aproros AnswEr.—A. young Berkebire 
rector, who recently preached fora clerical friend, the 
vicar of, ® neighbouring town, not @ hundred miles 
from Hungerford, exhorted hiscougregation to pursue 
the narrow path which leads unto eternal life, and 
shun the broad foad taken by sinners, The young 
clergyman, to the surprise of lis auditory, announced 
that he should, at the closé of the service, take his 


stand at the Church door, and shake hauds with each 
parishioner, at the saine time asking éach ‘which way 
he or she was going—whether along the broad road or 
by the narrow path. True to his word the preacher 
‘repaired to the church door, and the first. member of 
the ‘congregation who came up was‘a youth, with 
whom this practical clergyman shook handsias ver 

hearty manver, and then.put the quesiots “* Well, 
my. friend, whichway are you going?” The.youth, 
who had’ clearly failed in compreheuding’the 8 


*} lie had’ 60 recently heard from the prlpit, replied, 
‘|: with. perfect truth, “I’m going up the Mall, sir”— 


\an.answer which afforded much amusement to those 
\around. ; 


WEARIED. 
Ou for those early scenes— 
The hills of greew and gray that gently rise, 
The “rotk-vered ‘rivers rushing through 


ravines, 
The fragrant-flowers of mapy shapes and dyes, 

The rugged cliffs, the dark and silent glen, 
‘The meadows where the insects frisk and creep, 

_ The gently sloping banks where wild-deer leap, 
.. Aud men are absent—I am sick of men, 
The:city’s whirr and hum 
The jarring ectives of the rock-paved street, 
he. many voices—would that these were 
dumb! 
Dhe stranger crowd that in my walk I meet—~ 

Would it were‘not! ‘I'm weary of them all, 

Weary of petty troubles, petty strife, 
Weary of all.the littleness of life, 
Sick of my task, rebellious of my thrall. 
This life of mine hag been 
One struggle for the meansito merely live, 

And Ihave fought my daily bread to win, 
Not for the luxury that gold might give. 

No joy, no’ease, hd sweet repose, no rest, 
But ever-present want, and gnawing care, 
Fortune dissolving, hopes dispersed iu air— 

Scarcely when aiding others fully blest. 

I do not much complain 
Because existence bas been pass’d in throes ; 

This one reflection medicines the pain— 
Heaven has been good to me in giving me foes. 

For, forcing me to scan my spirit’s needs, 
And gauge my actions by their possible end, 
Each enemy has proved himself my frieud, 

And my resentment fell upon bis ‘deeds. 

Truth makes us comprehend 
That hate attends the man who has.a will: 

Who has no enemy can have no friend ; 
Who dies without an enemy ‘dies ill, 

Good friends are mine, and as my foes are 

strong 
My friends are stronger—they are knit with me 
In one strong bond of thought-community, 

Hating alike fraud, falsehood, shams and 

wrong. 


Yet now my end draws nigh, 
As wrinklesand gray hairs too well attest, 
I long to dwell beneath a clearer-sky, 
Avd pase through quiet scenes to final rest. 
The city ways fit not my soul to-day; 
The city noise jars harshly on mine ear ; 
I pant for breath in this close atmosphere ; 
My feet drag heavy in the crowded way, 
Ob, for the grand old woods— 
The many-columned forest where the trees 
Murmor their memories in solemn moods, 
And whisper soft responses to the breeze, 
Oh, for the solitude where I may save 
A. few. short days from wreck, and shelter find 
Apart from fellows of my shape, not kind, 
And gain beneath those brauches huge a 
grave, T.D, E. 


GEMS. 


Hz, who. takes the best care of to-day has the least 
fear of\to-morrow. 

Aw hour's industry will do more to produce cheer- 
fuluess, suppress evil’ humours, and retrivve your 
affairs, than a month's inaction. 

Onz of the saddest things in homan natureis that 
a man mey guide others in the path of life without 
walking in it himself ; that he may be a pilot and a 
castaway. 

Tue way to be;happy is not to try too much to be 
so. You caunot catch suubeams, if should try; 
but you may enjoy their light and warmth by letting 
them shine-unsolicited upon you. 

ARTIFICIAL wanta are more numerous, and lead to 
more expense than natural wante; from this cause 
the rich are oftener in greater want’ of money than 

| those ‘who have but a bare competency. 
a ee 











Aw Intertstino INFANT.—The birth, of a, white 
‘ elephant is dunouaced to have occurred at Rangoon. 


The mother is the property of a Rangoon firm, who 
ara likely to realize a good sum for the curiosity, o8 
the. Kings of Burmah and Siaw are said to be bid- 
ding against each other for it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Prescription ‘FoR Revaxep Sorzr THroat— 
GArctie.—Two spoonfals of cayenne pepper put iu 
ja breakfast-eup of boiling water, let it staud till cold, 
‘Pour, the water off from the pepper, then mix two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, aud’one of honey, 

Derectine Fuctstne in Wive.—The extent to 
Which fuchsine las lately teen used in colouring 
wines, candies, etc., renders it a matter of some 
importance to detect the existence of this poisonous 
principle. According to a recent: French writer the 
simplest method of doing this-is to place a portion of 
the suspected liquid in a test-tube, and to add first 
150 grains of eu tate of lead and then 200 graine 
of amylio»alcohol.: If after agitation of the mixture, 
the smple alcohol,on separating, appears colourless, 
it.shows that fuchsine has not been used; if, on. the 
contrary, it exhibits.e, red tint it indicates that thie 
poisonous substance has been added. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—o 
STATISTICS. 

Tue Frsumoncers' ComPpany.—During the recent 
movth the officers of the Fishmongers’ Company 
seized at Billingsgate Market and destroyed no less 
than 56.tons 3, cwt, of fish exposed there for sale 
aud entirely unfit for:human food. The fish. nnm- 
bered 163,350, of which 199,264 arrived by rail; and 
54,096 by ‘water. They are thus enumerated:—4¢ 
brill, 38.coalfish, 623 cod, 124 crabs, 9 dories, 1,200 
escallops, 49,276 haddocks; 1. hake, 6,985 herrings, 
1,060 lobsters, 83 mackerel, 47 mullets, 3,600 pil- 
chards, 80,720 plaice, 20 salmon, 70 skate, 89,000 
smelts, 2,846 soles, 1,390 thornbacks, 44 turbot, and 
26,220 whiting. Besides these there were seized 8 
bushels of mussels, 12 of periwinkles, and 10 of 
wheiks, 220 gallous of shrimps, 130 lb. of eels, and 
7ib, of Irish prawns, 

Tue Army or Russta.—From the most recent 
statistics it appears that Russia has at its immediate 
disposal, in the event of war breaking out, military 
force amounting to 1,463,000 men, 163,000—not more 
than 50,000 of whom, however, are field troops+in 
excess of the combined regular army of Germany. 
The Russian army comprises 730,000 field: troops, 
120,000 garrison troops, 80,000 local: troops, 206,000 
reserves, 257,000 depot troops, together with .70,000 
Cossacks. When, however, the system of aniversal 
liability to military‘servide comes into full operation 
the field troops will be swelled to 900,000 men, in 
addition to which there will be 68,000 special troops 
from the Caucasus, Turkestan, etc., forming«# regus 
lar army of 1,701,000 men. This will be’ further 
augmented by 200,000 Cossacks and about 1,000,000 
of the Opoltchenie or landwehr, giviog a grend total 
of no legs. than 2,901,000 men. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wrscepon Rifle Mesting is fixed for July 12, 

A‘ crpraRy has “been established at Jerusalem 
bearing the name of Sir Moses Montefiore, 

AN attorney has been fiued two hundred francs by 
the Orleans Kailway Company for endeavouring to 
pass his little daughter as entitled to a half-price 
ticket when she was beyond the regulated age. 

Tue newest thing out is paper made from hope 
for the benefit of cigarette smokers, the paper in use 
being objectionable. This will be also a method of 
taking bitter beer in smoke. 

Paupuon’s great picture “Venus and Adonis ” 
has been sold by auction at the Hote! Drouet 
for 2,670l: It is said that Sir Richard Wallace is 
the purchaser. : ; 

Tuz bill to increase, the salaries of our. police 
magistrates has been priated, aud provides that. the 
chief magistrates shall have 1,800/., and the others 
1,5002, instead of 1,500% and’ 1,200/., which they now 
respectively have, 

THERE are now three claimants. to the Derwent- 
water estate—Amelia Radcliffe, better -kuown as the 
“ Countess of Derweutwater ” ; James Scott; of Mid- 
dlesborough, Yorkshire ; anda woman named 'Lone- 
green, residing at Kingston-on-? je 

Paris has pow 55 shops for the sale of horse-flesb 
as haman food. An Anglo«American hipophagists’ 
is to be held in the city after Easter, In 1869 there 
were 2,758 horses slaughtered, 5,732 in 1872, and 
6,059 and. 496 donkeys and 29 mules in 1874. 

Trea Sezp.—The Italian Consul of Yokohama has 
sent to the Jtalian Government a box of tea seed 
from the province of Yamasciro, This seed will ba 
distributed to differeut farming institutions for the 
perpen of experimenting on the growth of the plant 
in Italy. 
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“Tae Civil Laws of France to the Present Time.” By 
David Mitchel! Aird, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) The origin and se nature of the 
Code Napoléon have hitherto, we think, been but imper- 
fectly understood by those in this country whose avo- 
cations or pursuits have not associated them with legal 
matters. A hazy idea that the first Napoleon instituted 
some acceptable reforms in jurisprudence comprised 
everything that the majority of the eons knew on the 

int ; now, however, the opportunity is presented to 
everyone willing to embrace it to become thoroughly 
familiar with not only the Code in its entirety, skilfully 
translated by the author, but with its history and the 
iufluence it hasexerted upon the laws of foreign nations 
and those of our own colonies. A copious and well-com- 

jled index adds greatly to the utility of the volume. 
Ve venture to predict that Mr. has added to the 
reputation deservedly acquired by the. production of 
“Blackstone bconomized,” &c. We purpose giving au 
extract or two from this interesting work in forthcom- 
ing numbers of the Loypow Reapgr, 








NOTICES ‘1O CORRESPONDENTS, 


Jexsy ann Hee Frieyps should write on distinct 
pieces of paper. 

E. S.—No charge is made for any service we are able 
to render our correspondents, 

Davip D.—The handwriting is very good, though 
rather too much ornamented. 

M. F.—It is not within our province to accommodate 
you in the manner requested. 

J. A. H.—We auswer general correspondents through 
these columns only. 

J. L:—The prospect disclosedis not inviting; it is un- 
likely to induce anyone to go so far away from home. 

P. H-—The letter contains so many conditions and 
“its” that an acknowledgment of its receipt must guf- 


fice fora reply. 

H, P.—The gentlemen in question belong, we be- 
lieve, to the section of religioniats called Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Jamu Boxt.—The number of seamen in the navy 
according to ceract estimates, is 45,00), the number of 
marines provided for by the same document is 14,009, 

E. 8.—The colour of the hair seems to be light brown ; 
it Rg not appear to be bright enough to be called 

uen, 

Oiras-—You will find the address in the Court Guide, 
The vegetable is merely washed and then served on a 


plate. 

F. J;and J. C.—There seems to be a little mistake. 
Good practice has not had time to come even to taleuted 
individuals of such tender age. 

A Reaper.—Probably a Glasgow paper; but consult 
the Newspaper Press Directory, in wich you will fiud 
the fullest information on the subject. 

Be.u.—The twenty-eighth of August, 1856, fell on a 
Thursday. The handwriting, though very legible, and 
therefore of great practical utility, cannot be consid 
pretty. 

Anriquary.—Your best course is to read the works of 
the moukish aud mediwyval chroniclers with careful at- 
tention, There are cheap reprints of most of them, from 
Joinville to Froissart aud Monstrelet. 

Jutta.—The cultivation of the voice, so that it may be 
used for public siuging, requires time and tuition. You 
could hardly undertake such a task without the assist- 
ance of friends, 

M. T. A.—The song about “ Little Birdio” is pretty, 
and of the type of those ballads which owe most of their 
fame to the falent of a good musical composer and the 
ability of a clever singer. 

.—The candour is admirable in its way, but a gay, 
roving disposition, however it may fascinate for the 
moment, is not the sort of character that a girl looks 
for when she is in search of a husband. 

Macair.—May and December seldom agree, Both 
parties frequently come to grief in attempts to recon- 
cile what is irreconcileable, 1t would be well to aban- 
Gon the idea, 

Louis F.—You could find such a book as you require 
at some of those secondhaud booksellers in the neigh= 
bonrhoods of the Strand or Holborn, Price about three 
or four shillings. 

Use So.itaink—Perhaps a more immediate relief 
wo be found if you looked for companionship through 
or amongst your own circle. Personal introductions are 
the safest and most practical method of extending 
acquaint: nceship. 

A Piovex Bur.—The average age of recruits who 
have recently joiued the army is nineteen years and nine 
months, their average height is five feet six nud ove- 
eighth inches, and theiraverage measuremeut round the 





chest is thirty cour ania half inches, Long service 
means 13 years with the colours and a subsequent re- 
engagement for another 9 years. A man who Satisfac- 
torily completes these 21 years is entitled to a pension 
upon discharge. There are three descriptions of short 
service, namely—S years with the 


rs years. 
with the reserve, 6 years with the colours and 6 with | genuinely imbued 


the reserve, 3 years with the colours and 9 with the re- 
Short service become 


the boots also, but, if you will 
f attempt to do either or both will very 
result in a mess sufficient to make you wish you 
had left well alone, 

Ivvatip.—The trade or profession of an my rey “eed 
chemist and druggist is regulated by certain Acts of 
liament. Persons who desire to follow this profession 
must serve an apprenticeship to it ina proper way and 
must also — an examination and be registered ac- 
cording to rovisions of the Acts. 

O. P. Q.—The interests and the duties of Great 
Britain are by no means confined to the British Isles. 
She has to do with a population numbering about nine 
times as many as the inhabitants of these islands. Great 
Britain and her colonies hold 5,400,000 square miles of 
territory, which contain a population of 290,000,000 souls. 
Ge France,! and Austria combined do not contain 
half so le, and only about one-fifth of the 
number of square miles, 

L. N.—If he were tosay, “ May your best wishes bere= 
alized,” you might rejoin that you considered such sen- 
timentalism valueless. You are probably right, though 


quering his erroneons fancies, he should look away from 
himself t ds the m 3 and appearances of those 
around him. and accor in « simple way with the usagea 
of the society of the hour. Fancies should not be 
allowed to interfere with nities should 

rior: and mind 





Boe the acquire- 
ion the attainment of which 
gent cousnge te n gondl seeeahy cuacseeaTboaotbnaes te 
gent courage is a re’ if t 
enables the perceptive and sbeerzine faculties to come 
into play. These help in the education of the sufferer, who 
haviug well learned his lessou is bashful no more. ~ 


Amr, nineteen, 5ft. 5in. cogniderel, handsome, would 

aane ‘to co a with a ber ig young Shoah hwaakys 
37a ic preferred, 

J. 8., twenty-eight, 5(t. Gin/, a steady tradesman, who 
po Sigma and eyes, is fond ot home and tired of 

ng ° | 

JzaNniz, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair 

wn eyes, very domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a dark young man, who is steady and fond of home; 
®@ mechanic preferred. b cstt 
Jcelisiteh Sch ciara sae 
ounec 

man about twenty-five. re a is considered sac 


looking. . 
pa P, twenty-two, medium height, dark complexion 





pro 
if such conventionalities be disallowed the opp 
nities for s will be considerably abri ; anda 
very good tbing too, adds some grave censor, for doth not 
the — say, “Silence isgold.” Heigho! if we might 
but be permitted to apply that proverb to ourselves, how 
facile our weekly task could be made! 

T. I. N,—The handwriting is free, bold, and remark- 
ably good, A will may be written on paper ; it 
does not requirea stamp. It cannot, we think, be said 
that a husband and wife are incompetent to be the two 
witnesses to the same will, but a prudent testator wo 
probably choose two witnesses more independent of 
each other. The formalities necessary to the proper 
execution and attestation of a will should be carefully 
observed, 

MY HEARTS NATIVE §0NQ, 


I stood in a gay and festive hall, 
Amid the young and fair, 
And I knew by the rapture that met each eye 
That love was a dweller there ; 
It shone in every winning grace, 
It breathed in every sigh; 
It had its being iu every glance, 
And smiled in every eye. 
Bat, ‘mid all this love, so fond and true. 
I felt there was noue for me. 
Of all the loviug ones of earth 
There were noue to care for me, 


On many analtar of the heart 
Love's gentle fire now burued, 
Aud many an eye beamed bright with jog 
At love's first lesson learned ; 
Before they had never, never kuowa 
Whats ‘twas to feel its dart, 
Or find the silken cords of love 
Bound close about the beart; 
And I laughed, asl thought of their doubts 
and fears, 
Aud my heart sang in its gle 
Oh! LI care for nobody, no, not 
And nobody cares for me, K. 


H. G-—The first Silesian War was commenced about 
135 years ago. Carlyle, having described the young King 
of Prussia’s determiuatiou to invade Silesia, makes the 
following reflections: ** Thus lightly doesa man enter 
upon enterprises which prove pnctpectedls momentous, 
aud shape the whole remainder of his days for him, 
crossing the Rubicon as it were in his sleep. In life, as 
on railways at certain points, whether you know it or 
not, there is butan inch, this way or that, into what 
tram you are shunted; but try to get. out of it again !’’ 

Covracs.—You have | ically d your own 





would like to hear from a respectable 
young lady; she must bave a small income; a country 
girl  gmyrice ed , 

Tom » tall, dark complexion, dark hair and 

eyes, handsome, would like to corres with a respec- 
tably connected young girl of medium height; one with 
independent  stgg 9 poet : 
Atics, nineteen, fair complexion, fond of home and 
children, considered good ing, would like to corres- 
pond with a dark young man of medium height and hand- 
some ; a tradesman preferred. 

Journ B., thirty-one, 5ft, 10in,, rather dark complexion 
a tradesman, dark hair and eyes, cousid good look- 
ing, wishes to corres with a thoronchly domesti- 
— young woman of medium height and loving dispo- 

on, 

Tws.ve-Tow Gum, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
four, 5f{t. 7in., hazel eyes, dark brown hair, considered 
good looking by his messmates, wishes to correspoud 
witha young woman who is good looking and able to 
make a home comfortable ; a native of London preferred, 

Wattgs and Davin, twenty-two and twenty-four, 
medium height, and fair complexion, wish to corres- 
pond with two young ladies ; they should be of the 
medium height, wealthy, handsome, aud able to love a 
seaman to the bottom of their hearts. a2 

F. M, and W. L., twenty and twenty-two, wish ‘to cor- 
Ttespoud with two respectable mechanics, tall and dark. 
friends preferred, F. M.,” is tall, hag dark hair aud 
eyesand an affectionate disposition, “ W. L.” is fair, 
} ag eyes and is considered good looking by her 

ends, 

Jacx’s THe Lav, &® seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young woman, about nineteen, 
who is good looking and fond of home, “ Jack’s the 
Lad” is twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., has blue eyes, brown hair, 
fair complexion and is considered good. looking by his 
messmates. P 

Jasmine wishes to correspond with a gentleman with 
a view to marriage; he must be tall, not under thirty. 
seven, fond of home, of good moral character. She 
would neofen anengineer, Sho is a widow, but very par- 
ticular in her choice of a husband; would like a resi eus 
of Hampshire, She has a very good independency 
coming in, is tall and considered very good looking, 


CommomicaTions Escsivaen: 


Ettza is responded to by—“ E. B,,” 5f{t. Sin., fair come 
Plexion and fond of home, 

Epwarp by—“ C. M.,” tall, handsome, and thoroughly 
domesticat C,M.,” thinks she would make hima 


B. A. by—* Ella,” twenty-seven, fair hair and eyes, 





question by the nom de plume you have req ed us to 
place at the head of our reply. For bashfulness, about 
which you ask for hints, is much moreallied to fearthan 
it is either to modesty or shame, ‘I'ake for example the 
case of shyness in a child who is too young to know 
what shame is, and unable to understand the difference 
between forward and desty.. Why does such a 
child shrink from some persons and cry merely at the 
propinquity of others? The reply seems to point to a 
dread or fear of receiving some hurt from the stranger 
from whom it bashfully turns to the reassuring embrace 
of its mother or its nurse. Observe, the fear is fanciful, 
there is not the slightest ground for it, aud the sufferer 
from‘fear is inexperien Probably similar feelings 
pervade the mind of a bashful person of larger growth, 
and they are unfortunately often accompanied by a self- 
consciousness from the torment of which a child is 
happily free. A bashful person fears thas if he pays a 
visit he may not be welcome, or he may be in the way, 
or that there is somethiug distasteful in his personnel to 
the friend er acquaintance upon whom he is ex to 
call; while when he receives visitors he is afraid that 
he may not be abie to entertain them in the correct 
way, and so forth. Thus ensues a miserable of 





state 
embarrassment, for relief from which effortand Lig 


are often necessary. ‘Ie basis of this effort seems to 
knowledge that there are occasions wheu self-conscious- 
ness of any kind is sadly out of place, because there are 
more persons inthe world than one’s self,. Tnere isa 
duty to perform to one’s neighbour. His presence, his 
conversation should have an interest for us, and we 
should be auxious to contribute to the amenities of life 
according as the custom of the age demands, 
courage that is required for the performance of this 
duty is not of an aggressive nature. As long as aperson 
is atilicted with bashfulness he should study to be quiet, 
but he should resolutely go where he is expected to go 
and receive whom he ought to receive, and, patiently con- 





e. 
very good looking by her friends, medium 
——— is thoreaghly domesticated and fond Stbome and 
ren. ' 

Si.versmitH by—“ Laughing Nellie,” twenty, mediu: 
height, dark hair and eyes, considered very pe oe 
ing, but has po money, and if that is ail “ Silversmith ” 
requires he must look elsewhere, but thinks she will suit 
himin all other things; and by—‘ Blue-eyed Lizzie,” 
who is very good looking and thinks she would suit him 
im every way. 











Aut the Back Nomsers, Pants and Vouumes of the 
“Loxspos Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Otte, 334, Strand ; or will:be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eigh«- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

THe Lowpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpeuce, 


EroaeRePen JouRnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 

eac le eo 

e*. Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lowpom Reaper. 

Price 4s; 6d. 

pater the Titue and Inpexto Vor. XXIIL., Price One 
NN, 


NOTICE. — Part 143, for Mazcu, Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence, post-iree Eightpence. 


N.B.—Corresron pests must ADDRESS rere. Lerrers 
—_ Epitog or “Tux Loxpox Reapee,” 334, Straud. 

tH We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
Scripts. As they are sent to us voluntari 
should retain copies. er ee 








London: Publishe forthe Proprietor, at 334, Straud, by 
G@ A Suire, 
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